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DEDICATION. 



To the Eeaders of this, not wholly ima- 
ginary, but somewhat hastily written tale, 
these pages are dedicated ; and if, during 
their perusal, it should occur to some, that 
zeal in a good cause may have outrun 
discretion, the Author can only hope that 
a thousand faults may be forgiven, in the 
name of the one virtue to which he has 
dared to link them. 



London, 

March Sth, 1862. 
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CHAPTER I. 



' In life's last scene what prodigies surprise ; 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! ' 

Dr. Johnson. 

' For death looks ugly when the yiew is near.' — Crabbe. 

The sun shone from a cloudless summer sky 
on a darkened window of the * Great City.* 
It was mid-day, and the hum of men was 
busy in the vast human hive : out on the 
wing were the toilers for the golden harvest : 
fluttering abroad were the sippers of summer 
sweets: but within that darkened chamber 
lay one whose work of life was nearly finished, 
and the last sands in whose glass were re- 
duced to a few swiftly dropping grains. Let 
us look into the room. It is a sumptuous 
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one, for soft carpets cover the floor, and 
costly furniture is spread about ; the bed is 
draperied with purple, and on it a rich man 
is dying between sheets of finest linen. He 
has not lain there long, for but yesterday he 
was hale and strong, and death seemed as 
far from him as from the many friends by 
whom he had been greeted in his morning 
walk. He knows he is to die ; not at some 
indefinite period, but on that day, and on 
the bed on which he lies, to be removed 
no more till hireling hands shall place him 
in the * narrow house and dark,' a mass of 
senseless clay : yes ! he has been told that 
his very hours are numbered, and, knowing 
this, he looks into his heart, striving to fa- 
miliarize himself with the fact, and realize 
the conviction. 

He is in the full possession of his facul* 
ties, and his memory is unimpaired, yet 
his mind refuses to dwell upon the cer- 
tainty that his soul is about to be required 
of him, and that, on the morrow, he will be 
that dread thing which men call a corpse. 
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Yesterday — and how long it seemed! he 
had left his house on a mission of pleasure, 
as a rich man should ; his horse (it was the 
one he prized the most) was led to his door 
at the appointed moment, and he had 
mounted the animal with a light heart, and 
with no presentiment of coming evil. The 
scene rises vividly before him now; he sees the 
hot sun's rays gleaming fiercely on the broad 
white pavement, and glancing on the glossy 
coat of his favourite mare ; and his own sen- 
sations as he sprang into the saddle are lived 
over again with the distinctness of reality. 

And now he is riding rapidly on towards 
a western suburb, and is approaching a 
house wherein abides a woman who is 
vratching for his coming. She has been his 
friend for years, and yet his thoughts are full 
of her, and of the day's happiness he has 
planned for her. He pictures the bright 
glow of pleasure that will spread over her 
fiiir face, as he describes the long hours they 
are to pass together under spreading trees, 
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and on the velvet turf of royal pleasure 
grounds ; and, last delight of all, the floating 
homewards on the moonlit river, with the 
countless stars above them, and no sound 
more harsh than the ripple of the waters, 
and whispered words softly spoken from her 
heart to his. 

In strange contrast with those glowing 
memories is the gloom that surrounds him 
now. He is stretched upon his bed, power- 
less and inert, for he retains no sensation in 
his lower limbs; whilst his hands, and even 
the muscles of his neck, can with diflSculty 
perform their wonted functions. A great grief 
has seized him, but it is a grief in which there 
is as yet no mixture either of horror or of fear, 
for a species of bewilderment clouds his rea- 
soning faculties. 

* What,' he mentally asks, * is Death ? ' He 
feels no pain ; a fall from his horse has in- 
jured the spine : of that he is fully cognizant ; 
and also that paralysis is creeping slowly and 
surely up towards the Citadel of Life: but 
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the change from the full vigour of manhood 
has been so rapid, and his hold on existence 
is still so strong, that the known world seems 
even yet to be his, while the very belief in a 
future and a different state of being eludes 
his mental grasp. He hears a murmur of 
the living world outside, as it rises from the 
thronged and busy streets, and is aware (silent 
and unnoticing as he lies there) that he is 
not alone. No ; while life lasts there will be 
one faithful friend, who will not leave him to 
wrestle single-handed with the dread images 
which are beginning to surround his death- 
bed, and that mingle so curiously with the 
wretched trifles that belong to mortals: for 
those trifles are harassing his parting hours 
grievously, hanging upon his solemn thoughts 
like cobwebs on a grand and awful picture, 
defacing and obscuring it. 

All things that were wont to occupy the 
leisure moments of his prosperous and some- 
what aimless existence come crowding upon 
him now, and working dire confusion in his 
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braiu. What to him will be the morrow ? He 
will be in another world then, or haply sleep- 
ing the sleep that knows no waking ; and yet 
he is still, though by no wish or will of his, 
busying himself concerning the trivial interests 
with which he has no more to do than the man 
who had died and been buried a century ago. 
It was passing strange ; but he detected him- 
self at one moment in the very act of con- 
sidering how he could best dispose of the 
animal whose scurvy trick had brought him 
to this disagreeable pass. And then there 
•flashed across him a sense of his own neg- 
lect, in forgetting to inquire whether * Mi- 
randa' (and never had the mare's name 
seemed more familiar to him) had received 
any injury in the fall that had so disgraced 
her : as to her ultimate destination he found 
some difficulty in making up his mind ; doubt- 
ing whether at Tattersall's she would ' fetch ' 
more than. . • • 

Ah; poor fool! poor mortal! No more 
will * Sunday shine a betting day to you ;' 
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you have no more earthly * settling days ' 
to which you may look forward ; and your 
place in the * ring * will know you no more. 
The confusion of ideas, which thoughts such 
as these created in a brain already weak- 
ened by his accident, terrified him into a sud- 
den suspicion that his mind was wandering ; 
and a cold perspiration breaking out over his 
forehead, he trembled violently. * God have 
mercy upon me,' he exclaimed with sudden 
vehemence, * for I am losing my senses.' 

A gentle touch — need I say it was a 
woman's, rested on his shoulder, and recalled 
him to himself; and so, for a passing moment, 
he was comforted, and his nervous tremor 
ceased. Ah! how true is the oft repeated 
saying, that in scenes of sorrow and of sick- 
ness, from the sight of which bold men shrink 
appalled, women seem in their most fitting 
place ! Even the weak and foolish among 
them find that their powers strengthen in the 
hour of trial, and that their nerves become 
more fitted for their work ; and when a man 
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is poor, and helpless, and sick, and miserable^ 
he will rather turn for assistance and con- 
solation to the woman he has wronged and 
slighted, than to the boon companion who, 
in happier days, had feasted at his board and 
called himself his friend. The remembrance 
of his mother comes strongly upon the suffer- 
ing man, when humbled and prostrate he is 
awaiting his final summons. He turns back, 
and through the long vista of years, he sees 
her there. She looks as she did in the early 
days, long years ago, when in his fretful child- 
hood she laid him down upon his little bed, 
with a mother's kiss upon his lips and a 
mother's blessing on his head ; he hears her, 
as she patiently teaches him to lisp his infant 
prayer, and he sees her, as she shed tears of 
agony over his first great fault ; ever at hand 
whenever sympathy was called for or useful 
service required; forgetting herself in her 
constant memory of those she loved, a me- 
mory that fills her mind throughout the day, 
and keeps it wakeful during the watches of 
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the night. In sorrow and in anguish does a 
woman bring a man into the world : the life 
she has given is, alas ! but too often for her 
one long trial; and when the last scene 
that closes the sad eventful history comes, 
in trouble and in anguish deeper still, she 
strives to smooth his passage to eternity ! 

^ Helen,' exclaimed the dying man to the 
woman whose loving hand rested on his 
shoulder, * Helen ! speak to me — and speak 
aloud — for whispers worry me, and I love 
your voice ; but above all, give me light, and 
let me once more see the sun of heaven, 
that shines alike on the just and the un- 
just/ 

The last words were muttered almost in- 
audibly ; but the woman's anxious sense had 
caught their import, and she sighed heavily, 
as, moving towards the window, she prepared 
to do his bidding. 

* Helen, this must be a dream — a dream 
from which I long to waken.' 

For all reply, the woman, bovring down 
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her head, murmured faintly, * No dream, 
alas ! Oh ! my poor Philip ! my poor love ! * 
and a sob rising in her throat was checked 
with difficulty. There was a word (and that 
word was Death) which was clutching at her 
heart, as if with fingers of ice ; but she tried 
to seem (poor soul !) as though she were 
still hopeful; and looking down on him, she 
smiled wanly. They were silent again ; not 
making the most of the few moments granted 
to them, but grieving inwardly. 

The midsummer sun, which shines as 
brightly on the grave as on the cradle, came 
struggling through the half-closed shutters 
and drawn curtains ; tracing a narrow stream 
of light along the room in which the motes 
danced merrily, while summer insects, dis- 
porting themselves on the window-frames, 
hummed noisily in the sunshine. Above 
these working sights and sounds, the woman's 
voice at length arose. 

* You feel no pain^love ? Tell me at least 
that you do not suffer.' 
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*Pain? No, For me pain of body is, 
I imagine^ nearly over: lay your hand on 
me — press hard upon my limbs. Nellie, 
my poor girl, I feel your touch no more 
than I do that of the fly that settles on 
the coverlid. I am more than half-dead 
already, for it is only here that I retain 
sensation;' and he moved his head slowly. 
* But kiss me, my darling, for I would 
gladly feel the touch of your warm lips once 
more.' 

She leant over him, and pressed a kiss on 
his cold damp forehead. It was a solemn, 
almost a parting caress, one which sent a 
sharp stinging pain through Helen's heart, 
as she turned aside to hide the grief she 
could not repress. 

* Nay, Helen, this must not be !' said 
Philip. * My time here is short, and I can- 
not afford to lose one look of the face I am 
so soon to leave. Call up all your courage : 
you were ever a brave woman. Do you 
remember ? — * 
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She laid her hand softly, but firmly, on 
his lips : for the present was indeed no fitting 
moment in which to evoke memories that, 
Alas ! were far from sinless, and she felt her 
boasted coarage fail her as she called ,to 
mind the laws they had outraged, and the 
avenging Deity they had so long offended 
with impunity. 

It was a fine, and rather an intellectual 
head that lay upon the pillow : on it middle 
age had but slightly set its signet, and 
across the broad brow there were but few 
lines by which the footsteps of Time could 
be traced. Helen kept her eyes fixed upon 
the pale face, and marked its fitful changes 
mournfully. 

Again there swept across his brain strange 
visions of those whom he had known in days 
gone by; and figures, fanciful and swiftly 
changing as in a dream, flitted between his 
sight and reality. At length, of these untan- 
gible shadows, one stood out from among the 
rest, and, seemingly endowed with form and 
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substance, faced bim boldly. The shape was 
that of a woman, pale and thin and worn ; 
the dress was rich and flowing, and on her 
transparent hands bright gems were spark- 
ling. She was not beautiful, but had a 
sweet and melancholy face, that dwelt upon 
his reproachfully. He could not escape her 
eyes ; for whether he closed his own to shut 
them out, or turned upon his pillow to avoid 
them, there they still were, with a fixed gaze, 
cold and ghastly. At length, to break the 
nightmare-like spell that bound him, he cried 
aloud in his agony : 

* Helen ! for the love of Heaven, stand be- 
tween us ; for this is more than I can en- 
dure ! ' 

She almost lost her breath with fear; so 
terrible was the voice that called to her in its 
mortal terror ; and then, pressing closely to 
him, and showering kisses on his poor torpid 
hands, she entreated him, by the love he bo/e 
her, to be calm, and tell her what was the 
thing he dreaded. 
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*Calm!' he cried, with what was well 
nigh a shriek ; ^ Calm ! when she has come 
to me for justice ? Calm ! when the wife 
I have wronged is calling to me to save her 
from disgrace ? Go, pray to God ! He may 
pardon yow, but my portion is in the lake 
burning with fire and brimstone, into which 
you have helped to drag me;' and with a 
shudder of despair, he turned on her a look 
of loathing and of horror. 

The faithful creature still clung about him, 
and would not be repulsed. But was this, she 
asked herself, to be the reward of the life- 
love she had given him ? Oh no — sinner as 
she had been, surely God would be more 
merciful, and would restore the companion 
of her errors to a sense of all she had 
done and suffered for him ; and so, kneeling 
by his side, she prayed humbly and fervently 
to the God who is mighty to pardon — prayed 
for the one to be taken, and for the other 
that was to be left alone. 

Exhausted by the mental struggle he had 
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undergone, the unhappj man lay for awhile 
still, and almost breathless, the woman con- 
tinuing patiently to bathe his clammy brow, 
and to administer the restoratives that had 
been prepared for him ; her gentle touch was 
better than medicine, recalling him to saner 
thoughts and softer feelings. 

* My poor love,' he faintly murmured, * am 
I cruel to you? God knows I should not 
be, for you have been kinder, far kinder to me 
than I deserve ; and I have made you but a 
poor return/ and he laid ]iis cheek upon her 
arm, and rested there. 

* Oh ! Philip,' she moaned, * this is too 
hard — it cannot be that we are to part 

thus ?' 

* Nay,' he said, * do not weep so bitterly ' 

(for her tears were falling now like rain), * I 
have much to say, much to ask of you. You 
will not mind taking some trouble for me, 
Helen, when I am in my grave ?' and a faint 
shadow of a smile flitted across his features ; 
for well he knew the needlessness of his 
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question, and how strong and untiring would 
be her will to serve him. 

* Trouble, Philip ! only give me something 
that I can do for you ; let me feel that I am 
working for you, or I shall die; for what 
have I else to live for?' 

* Live for me, dear Helen, as faithfully as 
you have ever lived, and let my last wishes 
remain in your memory as a tie to bind those 
whom Death has striven to p&rt.' 

* For you ! oh, Heaven ! but I am power- 
less and despised ! a lost, friendless creature, 
who is alone upon God's earth ! ' 

*And have you no reproaches, my poor 
Helen, for him who has made you desolate ? 
and for which and for my many sins may 
God in his mercy pardon me. But, Nellie, 
poor and friendless as you think yourself, 
you may aid me still, and give some peace to 
my dying hours; all I ask is a promise, a 
vow I would rather call it, that in all things 
you will obey me, both to the letter and in 
the spirit.' 
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* As the Almighty may look with pity on 
me, when my last hour of trial comes, so will 
I — as far as in me lies — be true to you,* said 
Helen, solemnly. 

He hung upon her words eagerly, and 
when her vow was spoken, he, still resting 
on her arm, addressed her in smothered tones. 

* Helen, you know all the history of my 
past life, and I have not now to tell you of 
the cruel mystery that veils the conduct of 
my wife ; nay, start not, dearest, you will not 
be jealous of the love of a dying man ? ' and, 
gazing at her wistfully, the same faint smile, 
sweet and almost unearthly, flickered across 
his face. * I may go on, may I not ? I may 
trust that my best friend will have patience 
with me ? ' 

Helen was very human ; and having be- 
lieved and hoped that his last thoughts of 
earthly things would have been for her, it 
was hard to find that another and a more 
absorbing interest was paramount in his 
breast; she gave, however, no sign of her 
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disappointment, but in a steady voice, bade 
him command her in everything. 

* Helen,' he continued, *I have seen my 
wife, seen her here, and but a moment since. 
She was close to me, standing at my pillow, 
and with trembling lips, as though whisper- 
ing words of menace in my ears.' 

* A dream, dear Philip ; believe me that it 
was a mere delusion, for your commands 
have been strictly obeyed, and all entrance 
to the room denied. It is the opiate you 
have taken that has conjured up these unreal 
visitors; strive to forget them, love, — to 
forget them, and to rest.' 

* There is no rest for me, no rest even in 
the grave of the weary, for her sad fiice will 
haunt me there.' 

* Her face ! Oh, Philip.' 

*It should be yours, Nellie, you would 
say ; but no, you can grant me your forgive- 
ness ere I go ; while she, — Oh, Helen, we 
parted in anger, and now the longing for re- 
conciliation comes too late. Speak again to 
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me; tell me that other men would have 
acted as / acted ; would have believed as I 
believed/ 

* Indeed they would. It must have been 
hard to decide otherwise,* But Helen spoke 
hesitatingly ; for with all her wish to com- 
fort him, having no clue to guide her to the 
opinion that would best effect her object, she 
was as one groping in the dark. 

* Then I may trust that I was not wholly 
unjust, and that my conduct — but alas ! there 
is poor consolation in the thought that my 
proceedings were justified by guilt of hers ; 
and something tells me now that I was 
perhaps too hasty, and that I may have 
utterly wronged her by my suspicions. Often 
of late such an idea has crossed my mind ; 
but presuming on the morrow that might 
never be mine, I banished the thought as 
troublesome and oppressive. Since I have 
lain here, many a word and look of hers that 
during the period of those terrible discoveries 
seemed to bring conviction to my mind, have 
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forced themselves upon me, and taught me 
once more to doubt. Helen, I may have 
been in error, I may in the angry sensitive- 
ness for what men call their honour^ have 
been wanting in the faith that would have 
saved us all ; and therefore, at this my 
eleventh hour, have received a warning that 
I dare not neglect. Nellie, I am fast has- 
tening where doubts and suspicions will 
harass me no more; but to the faithful 
love of her I leave behind me, I delegate the 
duty that / have so culpably neglected. 
Helen, your task must be to investigate into 
the truth or falsehood of all and everything 
connected with Lady Thomleigh's former 
life. God grant that you may prove her 
innocent; but if so, heavy indeed must be 
my guilt.' 

The bed shook with the intensity of his 
emotion, and she, fearing that the final crisis 
was approaching, bent over him in speechless 
agitation ; but her alarm was premature, for 
Death was not yet ready for his prey, and 
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after the lapse of a few minutes, Philip spoke 
again. 

* Forgive me if I pain you. Remember 
that she was my wife, and that I loved her 
dearly once. If I have wronged her foully, 
cruelly wronged her, my spirit will not rest 
till tardy justice be done to the woman whose 
existence I have embittered, and to the chil- 
dren whose opening years T have darkened 
with shame. Her young sister too — poor 
pretty Alice — methinks T see her now, and 
hear her beseeching voice, vainly imploring 
me to believe, and to have mercy on my 
wife. But I was deaf to their prayers ; I 
was worse than deaf, I was inhuman ; and 
turning those helpless women from my doors, 
I loaded them with scorn, heaping insult on 
the mother of my children, and on the wife 
to whose protestations and oaths of inno- 
cence I refused all credit. Truly there were 
no bounds to my virtuous indignation, and 
verily I have had my reward.' 

There was a pause, which the sympathizing 
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woman knew not how to break, and after a 
few moments he continued thus : 

* My time is short, love, very short for all 
I have to do ; and I have much to say while 
power of speech is granted me. My words 
come thick and with difficulty now, Helen, 
but you can comprehend my meaning, how- 
ever confusedly it may be conveyed to you. 
Many obstacles will lie in your path, and 
years may possibly elapse before your work 
is over ; but let no difficulties deter you, and 
no opposition frighten you from your duty. 
In no other soul that lives would I repose a 
confidence so sacred and so entire ; and on 
the disinterestedness of no other friend could 
I so truly rely as on yours. When, therefore, 
the innocence (for t\\e proofs of which you will 
diligently seek) is firmly established, and in the 
opinion of the good, and even in. that of the 
world, the stain on her reputation is removed ; 
if my wife be proved to be falsely accused, and 
if her honour comes out brightly from the 
ordeal it will undergo, then by you, and you 
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alone, must restitution be made, and full 
amends be offered to her and to her children.' 

* By me ! Surely, Philip, you cannot mean 
this? The whole world will cry out "Shame" 
upon you, if such an one as I be made the 
judge of a woman's conduct and the arbitress 
of her fate.' 

* And think you, Nellie, that I owe no 
reparation to you, who haye suffered in- 
juries at my hands, so deep and lasting? 
If in your humility you have forgotten claims 
so strong, it the more becomes the offender 
to remember them, and to show to the world 
how entirely you are trusted and honoured. 
To you then, dearest, whose love has never 
failed me, to you who have suffered reproach, 
and endured deep insult at the hands of the 
worst enemy that ever woman had, I have 
bequeathed both riches and power, knowing 
that in your hands they will not be abused.' 

* I am very grieved — * began Helen. 

* Nay, hear me to the end, and mark well 
my words. My will is in my lawyer's hands. 
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and by its provisions you become possessed 
(with the exception of the small proportion 
that is entailed with the Abbey) of the whole 
property I leave behind me at my death. 
This shocks you ; I see it, and am not sur- 
prised, but I will hear of no refusal, and listen 
to no thanks. To whom do I owe so deep a 
debt of gratitude and affection ? For j/ou^ my 
Helen, have never deceived me ;' and there 
was unspeakable tenderness in the feeble 
voice that testified to the constancy of her 
true woman's love. 

But Helen could not be silent. * Philip,' 
she exclaimed, * pardon me if I seem to dis- 
regard your wishes, but indeed this must not 
be; nor can I allow you to do this unjust 
thing. It is not by me that your wife and 
children shall be wronged ; and Oh, believe 
that I never coveted your wealth, nor tried to 
supplant them in your affections.' 

* Indeed, I know it, dear Helen, for have 
not the proofs of your unselfish devotion been 
without number, nor is it the least among 
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them that you accept this last charge, and 
this most grave responsibility. The fortune 
you will inherit is but left to you condition- 
ally, to pass from your hands under the cir- 
cumstances I have explained, but under these 
only. I am rich, Helen. I have money 
enough and to spare, while they (for aught I 
know) may be destitute of the comforts 
which habit has made necessary to them. 
She may be crushed by shame and poverty, 
may be sick even, or in prison, and yet I say to 
you that such retribution (if she be guilty) is 
not equal to her deserts ; and that I would let 
her die, aye, let her rot^ and her children with 
her, if she have brought this shame upon her 
head and this humiliation on my name.' 

* Hush, Philip,' cried the dismayed woman. 
* Hush, for I will not listen to such words ; 
you are carrying your angry feelings with you 
to the grave, and heaping misery on the head 
of her who, if she have wronged you, will 
pine to hear that with your latest breath you 
pronounced her pardon.' 

VOL. I. c 
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* It will be pardon for my ofifences that will 
be needed, if, as I earnestly hope, your efforts 
be rewarded with success. But enough — 
you cannot change my resolution, and do but 
waste your words — all my possessions become 
yours to-morrow, Helen, with the understand- 
ing that should her fame be cleared, and her 
son, my hoy^ be permitted yet to hold up his 
head without shame, save for him who in- 
sulted the mother that bore him, then it will 
be for my noble-hearted Helen to restore to 
them the blessing of wealth, and with it the 
respect and consideration of society ; and for 
you, dear one,' he added, feelingly and most 
sadly, *what can I say, and what can I 
offer that you will accept ? At least may I 
not hope that you will retain enough from 
my abundance to keep you safe, and (when 
time has effaced my image) happy in your 
independence of the world that has so buf- 
feted you? You are mine, Helen, still; 
mine only, and for ever;' and he looked in- 
quiringly, and almost beseechingly in her face. 
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Helen was deeply touched, feeling that 
for her his heart clung to earth and to 
earthly afFections, and that human jealousy 
for her future, when his mouldering form 
would be wasting in the tomb, had dictated 
his last words* His gold was as nothing; 
aye, worse than nothing to her, for in it she 
saw the wages of iniquity; but the belief 
^hat he had loved her to the end was a 
legacy of great price; and the poor weak 
woman, weak with all her fancied strength, 
pledged her faith to > him anew, while she 
gloried in this last proof of his affection. 

After another pause, during which the 
nearly exhausted man lay with upturned 
eyes, breathing painfully, he spoke again. 
* Helen, are you near me ? There is such life 
in your presence, that I almost feel as though 
to .die were impossible with your breath upon 
my cheek, and your hand so near my heart.' 

And full of life indeed did that woman 
seem, as, her nerves braced by the neces- 
sity for action, she stood there, firm and 
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vigorous, by the crushed man's dying bed; 
but with the healthy tone thus given to a 
mind but half-subdued by sorrow, came a 
full sense of the vast importance of her 
woman's mission, and, all unworthy as she 
deemed herself to speak of holy things, she 
did not shrink from the oflSce that had de- 
volved upon her. 

* Philip,' she whispered, * your words shame 
me to the quick, for what am I, that you 
should turn to me for consolation in your 
need ? Let me send for one from whose 
lips holy words of peace and pardon will 
not sound as a mockery to the Almighty ; 
let me send for a pious man to kneel in 
prayer beside you : Mr. Annesley — surely 
you will not refuse to see him, for he is 
good and kind, and never speaks harshly 
even to me. Philip ! if you love me, grant 
my request.' 

*No, Helen, this must not be: without 
God I have lived, and I will not insult Him 
with abject cries for mercy now, nor listen 
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to the Church's prayers for the dying, while 
my mind is full of earthly thoughts. No, 
dearest, I have no time to spare for length- 
ened services and for priestly mummeries: 
but do you pray for me ; and may the 
faith which God has given to you avail to 
remove the mountain of guilt that is weigh- 
ing down my spirit.* 

Many a year had elapsed since Helen had 
dared to kneel before her Maker and utter 
a supplication to our ^Father who is in 
heaven.' Those sacred words refused to 
come at her bidding then, but in their stead 
the lowly and earnest exclamation, * Lord 
have mercy upon me a sinner,' rose from 
her full heart, and she smote her breast as 
the cry of the repentant publican broke from 
her quivering lips. 

*For we, Helen,' urged Philip, as the 
earnest voice seemed rising to Heaven ; * pray 
now for me, for surely I have need of 
pardon.' 

Yes, the depth and sincerity of her re 
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pentance had struck a chord upon the heart 
that God in his mercy had not utterly 
hardened, and it was with deep awe that 
he added, from the depths of his troubled 
heart, *I have heard of generous promises 
made to fallen sinners, and surely there will 
be joy in heaven when you repent.' 

Then Helen fell upon her knees, and in 
a low and solemn voice, each word of which 
sank deeply into the heart of the dying man, 
she prayed * Our Lord's Prayer.' Philip had 
not listened to it since he was a child at his 
mother's knee, and when the words * Deliver 
us from Evil,' had been repeated mechani- 
cally, or as applicable only to the troubles 
and dangers of this world. He had no 
earthly evils to dread now ; temptation could 
no longer assail him, and mortal enemies he 
had none to fear ; but in the world of spirits 
to which he was hastening, what need might 
there not be for help when the cry for it 
would be unavailing, and when the prayer 
for Deliverance from Evil would be no longer 
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heard in the kingdom that endureth for 
ever ! 

Through the gathering twilight, Helenas 
voice arose upon the hushed air ; and when 
the last word was spoken, exceeding was her 
joy to hear from the white lips of him for 
whom she had so fervently supplicated, the 
dying entreaty (which, though uttered by 
one who had been a chief of sinners, was 

• 

answered at the eleventh hour) of *Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom.' 

Again there was silence ; and when Philip 
Thomleigh spoke again his voice was changed, 
and his words were scarcely intelligible. 

*I hear strange noises in my ears,' he 
muttered, *and my eyes are dim. Shall I 
see her again, think you ? She will not look 
with anger on me now, for I have done all I 
can. Surely there is some one near me — see, 
there ! It is the face of a little child, and 
her long .hair is on my face, and her hands 
upon my eyes! Oh, my pretty Marie — my 
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own little girl ;' and then there was a gradual 
sinking of words into fading whispers, a low 
Foft laugh, and he lay as if in sleep. 

*How happy !' thought Helen, as she watched 
his placid rest ! * How happy could he die thus, 
with visions of his lost loved ones near him, 
and with the gentle touch of his child's 
fingers on his cheek ! * Gladly would she have 
prolonged for him this precious slumber, but 
the sense of a yet unfulfilled duty urging her 
to rouse him once again, she passed her hand 
over his forehead tenderly. 

* Pardon — forgiveness — tell her that I for- 
gave her, and that I loved the children.' 
These were the faltering sounds that, feebly 
uttered, told her that his soul still lingered. 

* One word more,' she whispered ; * all you 
have inquired of me I will faithfully perform, 
but—' 

* No more, my Helen, you have promised, 
and my mind is at rest.' 

*But for my satisfaction, dearest Philip, 
and above all for theirsy you have yet one 
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more duty to perform. Think you that with 
the unsupported testimony of my own as- 
sertions I can venture into the presence of 
those whose prejudices against me must be 
indeed insurmountable; or that I can claim 
a right to judge of actions committed by a 
lawful wife ? No — such daring were indeed 
beyond my power ; but were the wishes you 
have expressed, and the commands you have 
laid upon me, to appear as written evidence^ 
and attested by your signature, then indeed 
they might be induced to accept of repara- 
tion, even at hands which they must deem 
so vile as mine/ 

* You are right, Helen, and quick-witted 
as you ever were ; but hasten with what you 
have to do, for life is ebbing fast. Place 
your hand upon my heart,* and she, obeying 
him, knew that there was indeed no time to 
lose. From the moment that the medical 
attendant had pronounced the dread decree 
that rendered his further visits useless, the 
sufferer had shown a marked dislike to the 
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approach of any person but the woman whom 
he called his *best friend/ and in whose 
presence alone he wished to die. And so 
it chanced that when, in furtherance of her 
object, she searched for writing materials, 
and found one important item wanting, she 
felt for a moment uncertain how to act. 
Rather, however, than agitate the dying man 
by taking active measures to remedy the 
deficiency, she had recourse to the blank leaf 
of a large volume which stood on the table, 
and on it (little dreaming of the consequences 
which might ensue from her incautious act) 
she wrote the words which might eventually 

« 

consign her to comparative poverty. 

*And now, dear Philip,' said the per- 
severing woman (whose energy in the cause 
of justice seemed untiring), * now I greatly 
fear that unless you are able to sign this 
paper, the precaution we have taken will be 
unavailing. Will you not endeavour to do 
so ? Let me raise your arm ; one effort, and 
it may be done.' 
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She lowered the coverlid, and lifted up the 
powerless limb, so lately full of muscular 
vigour ; but alas ! it fell heavily and by its 
own weight upon the bed : and he, sighing 
wearily, and murmuring those saddest of all 
words, *Too late,' felt, for the first time 
within his memory, large tears filling his 
eyes and rolling slowly down his cheeks. 

Helen's heart well-nigh broke at the sight ; 
but it was no moment for the indulgence of 
tender emotions : there was work for others 
to be done, and the time for weeping would 
come when she had naught else to do. 

* Not too late, dear Philip,' she said, en- 
couragingly, * for one witness to the authen- 
ticity of this paper will be sufficient for our 
purpose; and your old servant Turner is, I 
am sure, close at hand, anxiously waiting, in 
the hope that he may be permitted to see 
you once again.' 

It needed but the opening of the door to 
prove how well founded was her conjecture, 
for there in truth stood the faithful serving- 
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man — the constant attendant on his master^ 
and who, despite of age — for he had num- 
bered more than three-score years — had kept 
unwearied watch during the anxious hours 
of the night and day. 

* Turner/ said Helen to him on his en- 
trance, *you are required to witness that 
this expression of Sir Philip's wishes has 
been written by me at his desire and from 
his dictation. Is this not so, dear Philip?' 
she asked, and on his signifying his assent, 
she proceeded to read aloud, from the volume 
that she held, and on which she had hastily 
inscribed the few words, the importance of 
which appeared to her so vital. The cere- 
mony was soon over, and then Philip, turn- 
ing his eyes towards the old man, said, 
kindly : 

'Come near me. Turner. This will be 
nearly your last service for your master, my 
old friend ; but you have been faithftil to us 
through three generations ; and in your de- 
clining years you will be cared for when I 
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am gone. Raise me up : do not fear to hurt 
me : I feel notbiDg now, and am helpless as 
an infant.' 

By their united efforts they raised him on 
the pillow; and then, a pen being placed 
between his fingers, Helen guided the hand 
that traced his signature upon the page. 
The old man, next, with shaking fingers 
traced his name, Richard Turner, as witness 
to the document, sobbing as he did so, and 
shedding the scant and hardly wrung tears 
of age. A kiss was reverently pressed upon 
the cold and torpid hand of the master whom 
from childhood to manhood he had loved and 
respected ; and then the two, who were so 
soon to part, were left once more alone. 
The room was restored to its former quiet ; 
and all that was left for Helen was to count 
the feeble respirations, as the soul seemed 
struggling to escape its earthly tenement. 

Night had closed upon the scene, and the 
window being open to admit the air, a light 
wind swept into the chamber, raising the 
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gauzy curtains, and bringing with it curious 
moths that fluttered to the candle, and there 
perished. 

Suddenly there broke upon the air a wail 
of moumftd music, soft and low, and sounding 
almost unearthly to the overwrought imagina- 
tion of that lonely watcher. It burst forth, 
clear and thrilling, the melody being wildly 
beautiful — one of those exquisite Lebewohls 
which (when played by the music-loving 
people from whose hearts they spring) speak 
so eloquently to the sorrowing ones who are 
to part for ever. 

The touching * Farewell ' found its way 
through the mists of approaching dissolution 
to the dulled senses of the expiring man ; 
and brought back his wandering soul to earth. 
For a single moment he was young again — 
young, with a loved wife near him, and gay 
children playing by his side : with happiness 
around him and hope before, and a path 
strewn with roses on which their feet would 
tread ! 
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* Gertrude, my own,' he murmured ; and 
Helen no longer grudged her those laajt 
thoughts, as the calm face grew calmer still 
beneath their soothing influence. And so, 
amidst those blissful memories, he might have 
yielded up his spirit, but for a disturbing 
noise of voices speaking loudly, as though in 
angry argument. Helen, fearing that the 
sound might in that solemn moment trouble 
his repose, gently disengaged her hand, and, 
half opening the door, beheld a sight that 
filled her with dismay. In the passage, nay, 
almost in the doorway, stood a lady, whom 
she knew to be Philip's cousin, and the 
' enemy ' connected in his mind with the 
sorest trial in his life. 

Her aspect was dark and menacing, as, 
turning haughtily from Helen, she repeated 
her commands to the housekeeper (with 
whom she had been disputing) to admit her 
at once to the presence of Sir Philip. In a 
moment Helen was by his side again : 

' Philip, dearest,' she whispered, * it is your 
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cousin ; will you not forgive, that you in your 
extremity may be forgiven likewise ?" 

* Forgive,' he muttered, and his words were 
scarcely audible, * who asks for pardon ? She 
has kissed me, let me die in peace !' 

There was no time for further exhortation, 
for ere Helen could interpose to prevent it, the 
intruder had pushed her way into the room, 
and taken up her station at the bed's footr 

* A fitting attendant you havef chosen, my 
dear cousin!' she exclaimed, with a kind of 
desperate composure ; * a fitting attendant 
truly to wait upon you in your sickness ; I 
marvel at your folly, Philip, and at your wilful 
blindness to the deceptions practised on you. 
Surely you might find a more fitting nurse 
than a person, of that description !' and she 
pointed at Helen scornfully; *but I must 
now really insist upon her removal, for if she 
remain, it will, of course, be impossible for 
me to do so, and I am most desirous — ' 

But here Helen, no longer able to keep 
silence, interposed : 
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* For the love of God, madam/ she cried, 
'be silent! Do you not know that he is 
dying ? ' 

Mrs. Wraxham, for so she was called, 
haughtily scanned the eager woman with an 
irritating impertinence, which under any 
other circumstances would have stung her to 
the quick. 

* Is it possible/ she asked, * that you have 
the audacity to address me, and to remain in 
my presence when I have desired you to 
withdraw? Go, you shameless woman; re- 
tire to the infamous places to which those of 
your class resort, and — * 

But she had said enough, for scarcely were 
the cruel words spoken, when Philip, rising 
in his bed with convulsive, but apparently 
unconscious effort, shook his hand wildly 
towards her, and pronounced an awful curse 
upon her head ! 

Alas! that those fearful words should 
have been the last his dying lips could frame ! 
In vain did Helen, with strained attention, 
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yearn for one more soiind from the tongue 
that death had silenced — all was mute and 
still: and when they had laid him gently 
down, the angry frown was still upon Iiis brow, 
though the once warm heart had ceased to 
beat. 

So Helen was left alone to pray beside the 
dead, and to take a sad and salutary lesson 
fi^m the Great Teacher, who, abroad and at 
home, is ever forcing upon us His stem and 
unwelcome warnings; and lying in wait for 
us both at our goings out and at our comings 
in. 
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CHAPTER II. 

'The veb of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together ; our virtues would be proud, if our faults 
whipped them not; and our crimes would despair, if 
they were not cherished by virtues.' 

All's Well that Ends Well. 

Helen Langton was the youngest of three 
sisters, daughters of a country surgeoif, who 
had for many years been what is called a 
* respected inhabitant' of a cathedral city. 
He was styled Doctor by the unenlightened, 
and his cure of bodies was extensive and 
lucrative: it had, moreover, descended to 
him in the way of inheritance, his father 
before him having been entrusted with the 
same important functions. Dr. Langton was 
a practitioner of the good old school: phy- 
sicking and phlebotomizing, cauterizing and 
torturing, after the manner of his predecessor ; 
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looking with an eye of suspicion on all things 
new, and in his opinion inexpedient ; and 
growing fat and facetious on the diseases of 
his fellow-beings. It was said that the Doc- 
tor had made * a power of money ;' and so in 
truth he had, but what was more to the pur- 
pose, he had kept it well in hand : not spend- 
ing his substance in vain attempts to make 
a figure in the world ; nor being cursed with 
the fatal ambition of overtopping those who 
were of higher standing than himself 

Th% old-fashioned *gig' in which the pa- 
rent, to whose business he had succeededs had 
been wont for nearly half a century to install 
his ponderous person when proceeding on his 
professional visits, was not deemed unworthy 
of conveying, on similar errands, the slimmer 
and more active son ; nor was it till a sickly 
wife and two socially ambitious daughters 
insisted on the superior claims to respectabi- 
lity of a * brougham,' that the time-honoured 
* tilbury ' was reduced to the inactivity that 
its advancing years demanded. 
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There was an encouraging cheerfulness in 
the Doctor's ruddy face, and a coaxing insi- 
nuation in his voice, that in a sick-room were 
invaluable: and to judge by the expansive 
benevolence of both his words and manner, 
not even the double-sized heart of the great 
Dupuytren* could have been of larger dimen- 
sions, or more filled to overflowing with the 
milk of human kindness. 

Perhaps at home, and viewed under the 
cold, wet blanket of reality, the popular pro- 
vincial Esculapius might have appeared just a 
littie less genial, a trifle less communicative, 
and, in a slight degree, more given to slum- 
ber and port wine than might have been sus- 
pected from his demeanour in public; but 
then it must be remembered, that moments 
of relaxation are absolutely necessary to hard- 
working professional men, and that those for 
whom they labour have no right (provided 

* The heart of Dupuytren, the celebrated French physician, 
was ascertained after death to veigh as much as twenty ounces ; 
the average weight of that organ in the human body being no 
more than twelve ounces. 
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their ailments are not neglected) to inquire 
into the secrets of a doctor's domestic life. 

No one ever dreamt of calling the Doctor 
a bad * father ;' for though his whole soul was 
in his surgery, and what heart he had was 
centered in the dissecting-room, he rewarded 
his children for the straight limbs and rosy 
cheeks which did him credit, by allowing 
them full liberty of action ; provided always 
that they did not encroach on his time, or 
.trouble him with complaints, which must 
necessarily be cured gratis. Under these 
circumstances the Doctor's parental charac- 
ter remained unimpeachable, only laying itself 
open to criticism on one point, namely, that 
he openly preferred his sons to his daughters, 
from the indubitable fact that the former 
might be eventually rendered usefxd as asmt-- 
ants ; while the latter could only hope to be 
so as the possible partners of other men. 

Mrs. Langton was one of that numerous 
body of rarely heard of and never seen 
women who are conventionally termed 
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* worthy. ' She had brought a numerous 
family into the world, and content with that 
portion of her maternal duty, had at once 
subsided into an invalid, interesting to no one 
but herself and absorbed in the care of her 
own health and the nursing of her own 
nerves. The Doctor (whose tender solicitude 
for thefretfiil &ncies of other ladies had earned 
for him many a * one pound one ') had very 
little commiseration to bestow on the wife of 
his bosom. In the early days of her chronic 
invalidism, he had looked upon her as a specU 
men ; studying her curiously, if not lovingly ; 
but after awhile, having committed the cata- 
logue of her diseases to memory, he ceased to 
refer to it, thus adding another, and a daily 
recurring one, to her long list of personal 
grievances. 

The girls, thanks to their having been bom 
and raised in the atmosphere of complaints 
and camphor julep, were spared any anxiety 
on the score of their parent's sufferings; 
looking upon her condition as the normal 
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one of middle-aged ladies, who having con- 
scienciously done their husbands and the 
state good service in their time, sink after- 
virards (and according to the laws of nature) 
into inactivity and decay. Their world, that 
is to say, their companions and familiar 
friends, confidentially stigmatized them as 
utterly selfish and incurably heartless ; pity- 
ing greatly the amiable and deserted mother, 
left by * those giddy, thoughtless girls ' to the 
* enjoyment * of her own ill health, and the 
depressing study of her favourite authors, 
id est, the * Buchans,' * Reeces,' and * Gra- 
hams,' whose * Medicine made Easy ' have 
long been the solace of many an ailing and 
apprehensive female. 

Helen was the first of a second instalment 
of family blessings which made their appear- 
ance after a respite of some half-dozen years 
had been mercifully accorded to the mourn- 
ing mother of many children. She was not 
welcomed warmly ; not so warmly indeed as 
a little stranger (who might in time become 
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a friend) had a right to expect; moreover 
she was a troublesome child, petulant and 
Tociferous, requiring an amount of attention 
that was rarely paid her, and receiving more 
cufi& than caresses from the elder sisters, 
whose maternal instincts had yet to be de- 
veloped. Both as an infant and as she grew 
to child's estate, Helen Langton may fairly 
be said to have been what is called * neglected.' 
To teach her was no one's particular business, 
and thus she went her way ; picking up her 
small mental living by such scraps (not always 
of the wholesomest description) as fell in her 
way, and finding no favour with the elders and 
betters, to whom she was but little inclined 
to order herself either lowly or reverently. 

It was perhaps well for the girl, that when 
she had arrived at the age of ten, an orphan 
boy, Mrs. Langton's nephew, was received into 
the Doctor's house, there to pass the holidays 
allowed by the head of the ' seminary for 
young gentlemen ' where he received his edu- 
cation. He was a lank, ugly lad, with sharp 

VOL. I. D 
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bones and a hungry face, and was besides 
sandj-haired and freckled ; but, unprepossess- 
ing as was his appearance, Helen took kindly 
to him, and was moreover grateful and atten- 
tive when the boy, whose love of reading 
was beyond his years, put books into her 
hands, and, pitying her ignorance, taught her 
how to learn. 

There was a something in the nature of 
Edward Burrowes that led him to fraternize 
with the neglected little cousin, whose frank 
nature and robust and rosy beauty formed so 
strong a contrast to his own scant personal 
gifts and many shortcomings. 

To a woman it is a great curse to know no 
* natural fear ; ' and keenly did Helen feel this 
truth, when in after years she stood alone be- 
fore the tribunal of the world's opinion ; but 
as a fearless child she was very happy ; happy 
especially in her protection of the friendless 
boy who clung to her, as the feeble will to 
the energetic and self-confiding. 

With her cousin Edward's help, and through 
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her own keen desire for the kind of reading 
which pleased her fancy, Helen amassed in her 
young mind a good store of information. It 
is true that she could never hope to become 
either that ingenious piece of mechanism, an 
accomplished young lady, or that anomalous 
and graceless thing, a ^ learned girl ;' but she 
had grown to love reading for its own sake, 
and had also begun to appreciate the beauty 
of high thoughts clothed in immortal verse — 
feeding on the melody of poetry, as on sweet 
and intellectual music. But perhaps what 
the child enjoyed the most, were truthfiil 
records of perils encountered in wild wilder- 
nesses, far away among the heathen savages 
of distant lands, where adventurous explorers, 
wandering into tangled jungles, rouse the 
startled wild beast from his lair, and make 
him feel man's sovereignty. Of bold men 
such as these, Helen, as she sat entranced 
over her semi-childish books, would make he- 
roes, worshipping them as female creatures 
will ; whether the foe their gods have con- 
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quered be the lion in his den, — the burning 
sun of the arid desert, — or the tempestuous 
waves that surge beneath the wanderers on 
the distant ocean. 

Meanwhile, Millicent and Sarah Langton 
had progressed into oldish young womanhood, 
and as yet no partnership of the kind long 
since anticipated by the Doctor had been 
more than talked about for either of them. 
They were handsome, showy girls, well dres- 
sed, and what men call *jolly;' and for a- 
while (blessed with rude health, high spirits, 
and an utter absence of sensitiveness) they 
went on their way rejoicing. But unfortu- 
nately for them and for their future pros- 
pects, troops of Dragoons, at once light and 
heavy, fast and slow, were accustomed to make 
periodical descents upon their native city, 
coming and going like the swallows, bringing 
with them a summer of hope, but leaving 
nothing but a winter of discontent behind. 

Many a ^smart young civilian,' well-to-do 
and eligible, would have gladly shared his future 
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prospects — clerical, medical, or legal (as they 
might chance to be), with one or other of the 
Doctor's daughters. There was the Curate, 
whose father (a small landed gentleman of no 
particular family, but a worthy man withal) 
having bought a moderate-sized living for his 
son, was naturally anxious that he should, 
with as little delay as possible, give, in the 
shape of wife and children, hostages to for- 
tune. The Curate himself, being sentimental 
and musical, entered fully into his parent's 
views, and as a preparation for the mild ma- 
trimony he contemplated, sang simple bal- 
lads, tinctured with melancholy; and would 
infallibly have asked for the hand and heart 
of the melody-loving Millicent, but for the 
intervention of a fast young Cavalry Captain, 
who bolted off the course at the first hint 
savouring of serious intention?, but whose 
black whiskers and scarlet broad-cloth (the 
Devil's own colours) drove the mild Curate to 
seek a wife elsewhere, the moment the cloven 
foot was seen in the Doctor's drawing-room. 
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Millicent was the eldest, and perhaps 
the best of those two ill brought up, and 
somewhat weak-minded young women. Her 
matrimonial &ilures had been frequent and 
conspicuous; and with every wish to con- 
ceal from herself the mortifying fact, she 
could not but be aware that her beauty 
was on the wane, and that a ten years' 
warfare with adverse fate had told upon 
the roundness of her form, and produced 
angles where angles should not be. 

Under those circumstances, is it surprising 
that she had her moments of peevishness and 
her hours of gloom, and that a little jealousy 
of younger and brighter faces should some- 
times bring a cloud upon her own ? Faults 
and failings such as these might too truly 
be laid to the charge of Millicent Langton ; 
but let us have patience with her, oh J 
my Reader, for with a woman's weaknesses 
she has a woman's heart, and unless exas- 
perated overmuch by the sneers of her 
own unsympathizing sex, she will pass 
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bravely through the hard trial of incipient 
old maidenism, and come forth again the 
better and the wiser for the struggle. 
Give her a few more years of painful 
transition, and then the sight of the 
silver lines traced on the dark hair having 
ceased to grieve her, and the first wrinkles 
having done their worst, she will gather 
her garments over her shoulders, and, bid- 
ding adieu to vanity, will let her youth die 
decently. 

Meanwhile Helen, as the Cinderella of 
the family, would but for the solace of her 
beloved books have led a rather unhappy, 
as well as an unprofitable existence. She 
was a useful, handy little being, doing diligent 
service with her small fingers, and spend- 
ing many a weary hour among heaps of 
faded finery, listeniDg to talk of lovers and 
to readings of romance. Of what was said 
or done, read or thought in that secluded 
little upper chamber, the father never in- 
quired. The pulse of the heart, though 
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beating in the breasts of his own fair daugh- 
ters, he had no leisure to feel, nor was 
the * unruly member' a thing of interest 
to him, save as a guide to the internal 
condition of a profitable patient. In short, 
it may be doubted whether concern for 
his children could have been fairly awakened 
by anything short of the chance fracture 
of their bones, or the breaking out of a 
malignant fever in the household. 

When Edward Burrowes returned to 
Warminster for his last Christmas holi- 
days, he was seventeen, and his cousin 
Helen thirteen years of age ; but though 
in years he was fully four her senior, in 
demeanour, in experience of life, and in 
knowledge of character she was double 
that number in advanoe of him. Being 
at that uncertain age Usually denominated 
* awkward,' he was by no means improved 
either in person or manners; having all a 
greyhound's bony length of limb, with none 
of the grace that characterizes the canine 
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creature, and, being blessed with the thin- 
ness of flank so bepraised by hero de- 
scribers, without the breadth of chest 
which is considered to be its fitting ac- 
companiment. It was evident from the 
ill-chosen and worse fitting habiliments that 
covered his ungainly person, that the * Semi- 
nary' was no school for the formation of 
taste, and the boy was besides painfully 
shy, dreading contact with young ladies 
morbidly, and conscious of but one bugbear 
more terrible, that one being his conceited 
cousin Robert, of whose jibes and jeers he 
had for years been the unhappy victim. 

This ingenious tormentor of one whose 
meek submission should have been his safe- 
guard against persecution, was two years 
older than Edward, and was preparing for 
his examination as an army surgeon. He 
was idle, selfish, and given to an inordinate 
use of tobacco, added to which qualifications 
for failure he was better up in Chaff than 
chemistry, and came out fitr stronger in 

d3 
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slang than in knowledge of surgical cases. 
The first greeting of this hopeful youth 
was in this wise: 

* Well, Teddy, old fellow,* he cried, while 
a cordial thump between the shoulders made 
the younger boy red all over, *you have 
been sparing the scissors to some purpose 
this time ! Eh ! Yellow hackle as I live ! 
what will you take for your next clip ? ' 

There was a general laugh at the expense 
of poor Edward's incipient manhood and 
deeply blushing face and ears; but Helen, 
bursting into the room at this trying mo- 
ment, turned the crimson on his thin cheek 
to a flush of joy. 

* Now, Robert,' she exclaimed, after a warm 
welcome to her cousin, * I won't have him 
teazed, you great awkward soldier-lout.' She 
was not very discriminating in her expres- 
sions when roused. * He is my friend, and 
he and I mean to be always together. Don't 
we, Eddy,* she added, turning her bright, 
eager face towards him. 
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*0h, you do — do you, you little flirt,* 
laughed Robert. ^ You will be as bad as the 
other girls by-and-by — only give you time, 
and I would not be the man in your way.* 

* Wouldnt be indeed !' retorted the indig- 
nant Sarah ; ' I should like to know what 
girl ever looked at you.* 

' Girls never do look— oh, never — wouldn*t 
do such a thing for the world,* cried the pro- 
voking Robert; upon which Sarah, fearing 
to be worsted in the war of words, prudently 
beat a retreat. 

During this short colloquy Helen had drawn 
the discomfited lad from the room, and in 
another moment was in the garden with him, 
pacing along the snow-covered walks, and 
(regardless of the cold) imparting to him 
with rapid utterance all she had done during 
his absence, all she had read, and all she 
had committed to memory. 

'And you, Eddy/ she asked, when her 
communications were at last ended, * what 
have you been about ? Papa is afraid that 
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you will never be successful in your examina- 
tion, for he says it is so very hard, and that 
he fears you are too — too idle to be the 
first; 

She had hesitated in her choice of an ad- 
jective, and the one she fixed upon at last 
was felt to be as inappropriate as any that 
had previously occurred to her, 

* My uncle is veiy kind to interest himself 
so much about me,' said Edward ; * but I 
have made up my mind not to pass that 
examination/ 

* Come, that is good,' shouted the ubiqui- 
tous Robert, as he darted upon them from 
behind the thick cover of a yew hedge. 
*That really is good. But how about the 
examiners passing yofa ? ' 

*I mean, I don't intend to try,' said his 
victim meekly. 

* Not try? Well I must say I should like 
to be as great a man as you, and could 
choose what I'd be — would not I throw all 
the doctdring to the deuce , that's all ! But 
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I say ! won't you have a proper wigging from 
the governor ? I should like to know how 
you mean to get out of that/ 

* I don't know — I shall be sorry to dis- 
please him ; but I mean to pass an examina- 
tion — your examination — the one for the 
army,' 

* And you think that easy, do you ? ' sneered 
Robert. * Why what a muff you are ; you've 
got a nomination for a clerkship— «a good 
hundred a-year to begin with ; and you give 
it up, just because you're too idle or stupid 
to try your luck.' 

* Oh, go along, do,' interposed Helen, * you 
don't know what we're talking about ; I wish 
you would leave Eddy to me.' 

Robert laughed as he walked off; and then 
the boy entered awkwardly on his explana- 
tion. 

* Nellie,' he began, * do you know I have 
given up reading?' 

' Given up reading ! Good gracious, Eddy !' 

* Yes, but only our reading. I used to 
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think it a fine thing to know and remember 
what so many other fellows didn't. But one 
day I asked myself why I read all those 
books, and then I found it was all through 
vanity, and that, besides it's doing no good, 
no one really liked me the better for all I 
knew ; so I left off.' 

* And what put it into your head that no 
one liked you the better for being clever V 

* Why, Nellie, you know that no one here, 
except you, ever did love me ; and at school 
it was just the same, and how lonely I used 
to feel !' And tears stood in the lad's eyes at 
tha recollection of the solitary hours he had 
passed. 

* There now, you are going to cry!' ex- 
claimed his unsentimental listener ; * now 
that is being a spoon, Edward ; I do believe 
you're a girl. Boys never cry. How stupid 
you are ! ' 

* Am I ? well I won't be again ;' and he 
tried hard to smile. *But, dear Nellie, it 
is not so much my own stupidity, as some 
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wise words I read one day, that have changed 
my mind and decided mj course.' 

* Wise words indeed ! very foolish ones I 
should say, if they have made you idle and 
dully and satisfied to be a mere nobody — a 
stupid fellow like those one sees every day — 
talking such nonsense !' 

* Well, but hear the lines : I forget whose 
they are, but whoever wrote them is a wise 
man. He says, speaking of those who have 
stored their memory with the sayings of 
great men, and who, after years of toil, have 
earned a name for knowledge above their 
fellows : 

** When with macb paios this boasted learning's got, 
'Tis an affront to those who have it not." 

I knew then, Helen, why the fellows dis- 
liked and avoided me.' 

' Yes, they were jealous : I can understand 
that.' 

* But why should one wish to make others 
jealous, Nellie, dear ? ' asked the boy, gently, 
* and why should one work for what can only 
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gratify and be of benefit to oneself? Don't 
be afraid, however, I shall read hard, and 
study night and day, to prepare for the ex- 
amination ; and if I pass, and if I get an ap- 
pointment to a regiment, — why then T shall 
be independent^ and what is more I may be 
able to beneflt others. And won t I try to 
be of use ? Helen, if you had but known 
my father ! He was so good and unselfish ; 
devoting himself entirely to the service of 
the sick and the vncked. He died of brain 
fever, brought on by over-exertion ; but even 
when his mind wandered, it was to scenes of 
bliss hereafter, where he would meet again 
the pardoned sinners, who through his minis- 
tering had learnt to seek for forgiveness 
above, and to lead better lives/ 

Helen's little hand stole softly into her 
cousin's, as with faltering voice he told her 
of his dead father. 

* Did you see him when he was dying ? ' 
she asked in a low and awe-struck voice. 

^ Ye&f, and my mother laid his hand upon 
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mj head, and asked him to bless me. But 
he could not, Helen, for his spirit had fled 
even then ; and my mother, — but here his 
voice broke down entirely, and laying his 
head on Helen's shoulder he sobbed aloud. 

They were seated on a garden-bench, and 
both for a time forgot that they were cold 
and shivering ; but at length Edward roused 
himself, and checking his sobs, said with an 
effort at cheerfulness : 

*How weak and foolish you must think 
me, Helen ! but it is past now ; and so " good- 
by " philosophy and poetry, and all the beau- 
tiful things I used to dream of. It is all 
chemistry and anatomy for me now.* 

* And cataplasms and cod-liver oil,* added 
Helen, with a shrug of her young shoulders, 
and a show-off of her medical lore ; but 
nevertheless the lad rose in her estimation 
from that hour. 

Though the Doctor made little or no oppo- 
sition to the change of professions desired by 
his nephew, there was still much to be done, 
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and many difficulties to be sunnounted by 
the latter before bis wishes could be carried 
into effect. In default of the assistance 
(often expensive enough) which is usually 
administered by a functionary called a * cram- 
mer/ Edward was fain to have recourse to 
his own powers of mind ; and thus by perse- 
vering efforts at self-instruction, and sup- 
ported by a hope which never deserted him, 
he went steadily forward to the goal of his 
wishes. Helen, though still little more than 
a child in years, was ever at hand to comfort 
him when in difficulty, and to cheer him on 
his tedious way; and when the time came 
for the momentous trial which was to decide 
his fate, no loving sister could have more 
anxiously waited the event, or rejoiced more 
gladly in his success. 

Three years had been passed in toil and 
study, before Edward Burrowes received the 
reward he merited, namely, an appointment 
of assistant-surgeon in a distinguished in- 
fantry corps. During those years he had 
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been often separated, and that for months 
together, from the girl-friend whose affection 
was so dear to him ; bnt whether engaged in 
the arduous duty of a * hospital walker,' or 
when sojourning in distant cities, with no 
dear sister to whisper words of encourage- 
ment in his ear, the belief that she thought 
sometimes of the absent one was the brightest 
raj that gleamed across the young surgeon's 
path. 
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CHAPTER III. 

' Unfit for conflict, round beset with woes 
And man, whom least she fears, her worst of foes/ 

' If on your &me, our sex a blot has thrown, 
'Twill ever stick, through malice of your oum* — Young. 

Dr. Langton's house stood on the outskirts 
of the town, and though its front windows 
looked into what might be called a street, 
those at the back had a pleasant view over 
lawn and garden, where quiet reigned, and 
where (for aught that gave token of the 
proximity of a city) that * shady calm re- 
treat' might have been many a mile away 
from the haunts of vice and the excitements 
of dissipation. On the lawn stood large 
trees, with spreading branches sweeping the 
soft turf; a scent of sweet and old-fashioned 
flowers filled the air, and shaded by a 
canopy of aromatic leaves, a young girl 
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might have been seen one summer after- 
noon, seated beneath the aged walnut tree, 
whose rugged limbs bore promise of goodly 
fruit. 

Of all the children whose merry voices 
had once disturbed the dearly loved quiet of 
the poor useless mother, that girl alone re- 
mained to grace the home they had aban- 
doned. Death had not visited them, but 
they had dispersed, and gone their several 
ways in search of fortune. Millicent, guided 
by a keen matrimonial instinct, had accepted 
the offer of a rich acquaintance, whom she 
had accompanied to India in a sort of com- 
posite capacity, the duties of which were 
not clearly defined, and its pleasures ex- 
tremely doubtful. Sarah, to the great relief 
of the rest of the family, had at last obtained 
the object of her wishes, and appropriated to 
herself the use and service of a young 
attorney, * Brice ' by name, who was hence- 
forth to enjoy the privilege of supplying her 
wants by the hard taxing of his miniature 
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brain, and the indefatigable working of his 
stumpy fingers. 

Of the sons, Robert, the eldest, appeared to 
have abjured the abode of his youth entirely. 
He had changed positions with his cousin, 
and now sat upon the office-stool vacated by 
that more promising member of the family : 
looking down from his * pride of place ' on the 
profession of his father, and concealing the 
mortifying fact of the surgery and physic 
bottles from the brother clerks whose pedi- 
grees could bear investigation better than 
his own. Selfish, coarse-minded, and heart- 
less, spoilt by indulgence, for (though the 
least worthy, the Doctor had ever loved the 
boy above the rest) a career of extravagance 
and vicious indulgence had been entered 
upon by Robert Langton, which threatened 
to end fatally. 

His demands for money were incessant, 
and his debts accumulated daily, while his 
father, alarmed by the accounts which occa- 
sionally reached him, began to feel the qualms 
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of self-reproach which arise when the bitter 
fraits of experience have yet to be digested. 
Once, and once only (for the errand did not 
prove pleasant enough to be repeated), did 
tbe Doctor undertake a journey to the me- 
tropolis, there to make personal inquiry into 
the goings-out and comings-in of his hopeful 
offspring. 

It was a sacrifice that he made to duty 
and to parental afTection ; a sacrifice of 
time, that was money, and of habits which 
were daily becoming less mutable ; but he 
found a sorry sight to reward him for the 
effort he had made. Hollow-eyed, cadaverous, 
and utterly disreputable (as in his father^s 
eyes was the appearance of the dissipated 
Robert), the latter could not conceal from his 
parent his disgust to the inroad among his 
fashionable acquaintances of the elderly 
* Snob,' whose dress and demeanour, and (worst 
crime of all) whose professional * white tie* 
proclaimed the country apothecary at a glance. 

There was clearly nothing to be done with 
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Robert, whose callous nature rendered him 
alike impervious to the soft touch of aifec- 
tion and* to the harder smitings of parental 
rebuke ; and so, with a heavy heart, the Doctor 
returned from his ^hort and fruitless expedi- 
tion. There was but one of his family to 
welcome him, for Mrs. Langton, whether 
stultified by the heterogeneous mixture of 
her self-inflicted remedies, or wearied by the 
*rack of her too easy chair,' Mas in her half- 
paralyzed nonentity scarcely to be counted as 
an existent being. But Helen met the 
wearied man on his return, — Helen, who 
would so gladly have shared his anxieties, 
and soothed him with a daughter's love. 

* Father,' she said, and, throwing her arms 
round his neck, she kissed him fondly. 
' Father,' I am glad to see you at home 
again — so glad, — but do you bring good 
news ? Is Robert sorry ? Was he glad you 
came to see him ? ' And thus she poured forth 
her rapid questions, while the Doctor, cross, 
tired, and disappointed, divested himself of 
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the travelling outer garments which covered 
his neat professional costume of solemn black ; 
and ensconcing himself in his business chair, 
proceeded at once to the task of making up 
for the time he had wasted. The presence 
of his daughter, and the nature of her 
questions irritated him sorely, and he an- 
swered her with undisguised impatience. 

* Don't you see Tm busy? There, go to 
bed, your brother is alive and well ; — what 
do you want more? I have no time for 
chattering now. Off with you,' and Helen, 
as she closed the door, heard the scratching 
of the pen as it scrawled along the paper, but 
not the heavy sigh which would have made 
her forgive the seeming harshness of his 
words. 

It was a few weeks after the Doctor's 
visit to London that Helen, having found a 
refuge from the heat of the mid-day sun, had 
established herself with her books and work 
under the pleasant shade of the spreading 
tree. She was very handsome, — tall, fully 
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formed, and of a clear, rich paleness. Her 
hair was dark, abundant, and glossy, and her 
eyes, not large, but long, with somewhat 
drooping lids, were full of the tenderness 
which Love's touch might ignite into danger- 
ous passion ; but what need to describe each 
feature in detail, when it is sufficient to say 
that of all the exquisite gifts of beauty which 
Nature can lavish on her children, scarce one 
was wanting to make up the sum of loveliness 
that had fallen to the share of Helen Langton. 

The girl leant back against the. tree, and 
her threiaded needle hung idly from her 
fingers ; very enervating was the perfume of 
the roses, as, carried on the balmy air, it en- 
twined itself round many a deep-seated emo- 
tion in that warm, young heart, stealing from 
it its first virgin purity. 

In after-years, when bitterer breathings 
had brought sadder thoughts to Helen, and 
when the *airy tongues that syllable men's 
names' had been busy with the one she 
dared no longer call her own, her faithful 
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fancy brought back to her the memory of 
that summer garden, with the odour of its 
roses and the pure kisses that the zephyr's 
breath had left upon her cheek. 

She was not alone, for stretched on the 
grass at her feet, lay a young man, whose 
sole occupation was that of gazing at her fair, 
face admiringly. Edward Burrowes (for it 
was he) was no longer the shy, awkward 
youth, shrinking from woman's notice and 
crushed by the ridicule of an underbred 
boy. He was dressed in the uniform of the 
corps to which he had been appointed (a 
battalion of which was then stationed at 
Warminster), and the dark dress became him 
well. Though still plain in feature, and 
somewhat gaunt and bony of frame, his long 
course of mental exertion and honourable en- 
deavour had not failed to leave their impress 
on his countenance and character. Nor had 
his military drill and exercises been less suc- 
cessful in giving firmness and decision to 
his carriage, and vigour and activity to his 
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limbs. Reader, can you feel any interest 
in this poor and obscure young man ? Can 
you care to follow the humble soldier-surgeon 
through the complicated perils which are at 
once the trials and the rewards of the lot he 
has chosen ? If you cannot, and if, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the world, you can 
overlook, in your admiration for more bril- 
liant heroes, the obscure, but hard-working 
men by whom success is earned, then in- 
deed have we wasted too much time in de- 
scribing this humble hero, and we must pass 
on to other themes. The silence between 
the two cousins lasted till Edward, thinking 
he read the girl's thoughts aright, responded 
to them thus : 

* Helen, I have something pleasant to tell 
you ; I have just heard that Thornleigh is to 
remain here with the Depot.' 

She answered him with a smile, pleasant, 
but provoking. 

* Of course he is, I heard your news last 
night.* 
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* Ah, well ! I might have guessed as much 
from your bright face to-day. Nellie, how 
fond you are of that man.' 

She remained silent, but looked flushed 
and angry. 

* Helen, dear,' he continued, * tell me that 
it is not so, for I cannot endure to think that 
you are wasting the treasure of your affec- 
tion upon a man whom I know to be — ' 
and he stopped hesitatingly. 

* To be what ? Pray go on ; only remem- 
ber,' she added, with all a woman's incon- 
sistency of purpose, *that I shall neither 
listen, or reply to anything you may think 
proper to say against Captain Thornleigh.' 

* I was not going to say anything against 
him,' said poor Edward, humbly, *at least 
nothing that you would consider as against 
him.' 

* No, you would only have said that he is 
wild, profligate, and heartless, and that I am 
a fool to trust him.' 

* I do not deny your accusation ; but) re- 
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member, that it is by you the words have 

been spoken, while I, but no, I am only 

too thankful to be spared the pain of utter- 
ing disagreeable truths.' 

The last words were scarcely audible, and 
then, not daring to look into her grieved or 
angry eyes, he bent his own upon the ground, 
and with wandering, nervous fingers plucked 
the grass that grew there. 

' Eddy,' said Helen, after a pause (during 
which a glance at his sad fkce had a little 
softened her feelings towards her Mentor), 
*Eddy, forgive me, I did not mean to vex 
you. But tell me,— oh, do tell me, — what you 
meant when you said that I — that I — loved 
Captain Thonileigh;' and the crimson tide 
rushed to her cheek and brow. 

Edward's thoughts meanwhile had wan- 
dered from the subject in which she evidently 
took so deep an interest ; and thus the ex- 
ordium to his reply was singularly ill-timed 
and unacceptable. 

* Helen,' he began in stammering accents. 
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*you do not know how dear you are to 
me.' 

* Oh ! don't talk of that,' interrapted the 
girl, impatiently ; ' don't talk nonsense.' 

* Well, I won't,' said the poor obedient 
fellow, for she was his Queen, and he, loving 
her without hope of reward, was as the most 
lowly of humble servants at her feet ; * I will 
say nothing of myself, but you should know, 
indeed you should, that every one is talking 
of you.' 

The truth was out now ; and the woman's 
wrath blazed forth. 

* Every one !' she cried, * and who— if I 
may be permitted to ask — ^is " every one ?" 
Who has presumed to talk of Captain Thorn- 
leigh's attentions and of my feelings V 

She was very angry, so angry, that it may 
be doubted whether some long-rankling feel- 
ing were not at work within her, aiding by 
its stingings the indignation called up by 
Edward's words. Her cousin noticed the 
signs of the gathering tempest, and stood 
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prepared, with what courage he could as- 
sume, to bear its brunt. 

* Nellie,* he said gently, * your father's pro- 
fession is also mine; and, therefore, you 
cannot accuse me of an intention to dis- 
parage either the <3alling or those who exer- 
cise it. But young as you may in every 
respect deem me, I have not now to learn in 
what light men like Thomleigh view the 
pretty daughters of a country surgeon. A 
fair field for sport you are, dear Nellie. 

Sport to ihemy but a fearful death indeed to 
you.' 

* Death !' exclaimed the girl, with a laugh. 
* Look at me ; do I seem likely to die, either 
of love or of a broken heart ? ' 

*I do not speak of that, God forbid I 
should. But there is such a thing as a 
blasted name, and such a tragedy as a mur- 
dered reputation. There are women who 
look on at such catastrophes with a strange 
and morbid pleasure, forgetting that in the 
cold element of what is called "society** 
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there is many a sinking being who would, 
perchance, gladly catch at a straw to save 
herself from ruin ; but who looks in vain for 
a kindly hand extended for her rescue/ 

^ And instead, they push her back into the 
current,' said Helen, with increasing anger. 
*Bat you have not yet told me by whom 
and of what I am accused; you have not 
divulged the names of those whose hands, 
far from rescuing, are already filled with 
stones to cast at me.' 

Edward's answer was given fiunkly, and at 
once, for he was rejoiced to find that she was 
true woman still, and shrank instinctively 
from public scandal. 

*Who are they, and what do they in- 
sinuate? Well, you shall know the truth. 
They say that you meet Thomleigh alone, 
and at undue hours ; and / say, dear Helen, 
that this is only too true, and that your 
danger is very great.' 

* And so, my good, respectable cousin, you 
have been playing the worthy part of a spy 
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upon my actions; and following my steps 
when I foolishly imagined I was alone ? 
God forgive me for my stupidity and blind- 
ness, but I had been really weak enough to 
fancy that you were above such tricks as 
these.' 

Her words, and the laugh that accom- 
panied them, were so taunting and bitter, 
that for a passing moment Edward's anger 
was almost equal to her own ; but his old 
love, and the soft pity he felt for her, acted 
like oil upon the waters, and stilled the waves 
of anger in his breast. 

* Helen, you wrong me,' he said ; * and the 
time will, I trust, come, when your judgment 
will be more impartial and more just. But 
enough of my conduct and motives, which 
are as nothing when compared with the peril 
in which you are placed. Would that I could 
spare you the pain of listening to what my 
duty tells, me I must make known to you ; 
but, alas! it is impossible, for the whole town 
is talking of your meetings with Thornleigh ; 
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the mer^t gossips prate oter the pleasant 
news; every chattering shop girl has her 
stone ready to throw at you; and in the 
mess-room — ' 

^The mess-room! oh, Edward, surely you 
would not allow — ' 

* Helen, you know nothing of these things ; 
and you have yet to learn that one half of 
the world takes delight in slandering, and 
the other in believing, to the uttermost the 
vile things they hear. What can I do to 
stem a torrent so mighty and so overwhelm^ 
ing ? Your ovm prudence should have guarded 
the sluice-gates, which, alas ! are wide open 
now, and so have saved you from this heavy 
blow. In such a place too; a place where 
so many idle men are, like Thornleigh, going 
about in search of prey !' 

*And you, when you made the notable 
discovery which has brought you here to 
preach to me to-day, what were you doings 
and what led you to lonely places^ and to 
lanes where lovers meet at dusk? Fie, 
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cousin Edward! you whom I thought so 
" steady " and respectable, to be wandering 
about — ' 

* Nay, I was there to tjoatch — 1, 

* And not to prey — unworthy joke,' inter- 
rupted Helen, laughing awkwardly to hide 
her confusion. 

* Believe me that a jest was far from my 
thoughts, which God knows are sad enough 
just now. I leave with the detachment to- 
morrow, dear cousin, and who can say how 
long we may be separated ? It is with deep 
sorrow that I bid you farewell, for you have 
no protector, and are in the power of a man 
whom I believe to be totally unscrupulous 
and devoid of principle. Helen, my own 
dear cousin, my first friend! may I ask 
you one question before I go hence, never, 
perhaps, to look upon your sweet fiice again.' 

* How foolish you are, Edward ! Of course 
you can ask me a question ; nay, more, I pro- 
mise to answer it.' 

* 

The words were lightly spoken, but their 
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bantering tone was assumed to hide the 
heaviness which her cousin's earnest appeal 
had laid upon her heart. 

* Then tell me, Helen,' he continued, and 
again he feared to meet her eyes, ^ tell me 
if Thomleigh has ever spoken to you of 
marriage.' 

* Never,' was the unhesitating reply ; * nor 
do I think him a likely man to marry ; such 
an idea never seems to occur to him.' 

* Then in the name of Heaven how is all 
this to end?' exclaimed Burrowes, starting 
up impetuously. 

* How is what to end ? ' asked the girl, as 
simply and quietly as though she had no 
important or individual interest in the reply. 

* Why, this intimacy ; this — this — ^love 
making. These secret assignations, which 
are making your name a by-word, and cast- 
ing a blight upon your beauty and your fair 
jiame.' 

* And pray who has given you a right to 
watch over my actions ? ' cried Helen. * I 
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am not alone in the world, I have a father to 
protect and a mother to advise me ; and — 
and — I am fully capable of taking care of 
myself/ 

* No, Helen, far from capable. Why, how 
fast your heart beats now. I see that golden 
gift of his, that hangs upon your neck, 
vibrating to its swift action ; and your eyes 
flash fer too proudly. No, Nellie, the spirit 
within is under no control ; and you are at 
once too impetuous and too tender to be 
trusted to your own guardianship alone.' 

* My heart beats, but it is with anger ; and 
as for pride, why that should be my safe- 
guard, you foolish boy !' 

* It should be, but I fear it will prove but 
a stumbling-block in your path. Do you 
imagine, dear cousin, that I am blind and 
deaf to what is passing around me ? Why, I 
marked the very glance which gave to Thorn- 
leigh his first hope to win you. Do you re- 
collect the day, Helen ? Or have you for- 
gotten the studied slight and cruel sneer 
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that galled you so bitterly, when Anna Tal- 
mash, in her envy of your beauty, levelled 
sarcasms at you and yours ? ' 

* Have I forgotten it ? No, the blow was 
too hard, and was felt the more acutely, be- 
cause (invulnerable as she seemed) I was 
powerless to return it.' 

^Poor child!' said Edward, sadly; Uhe 
mischief was begun then ; yes, from that hour 
I date it all/ 

* True— most true,' mused Helen ; * and it 
was my first real fault (if fiiult it can be 
called) to show the deep love in my heart 
that day. Often and often had we talked 
and laughed together, happily and carelessly ; 
for you know, Eddy, how agreeable he is, 
and how fer above other men in every way.' 

Edward winced a little at this unqualified 
assertion, but he bore his mental torture as 
bravely as though he had been a woman. 

^And then,' continued she (unmindful of 
the pain she had inflicted), Mt is so hard to 
bear rudeness, especially from those who once 
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liked me and were kind to me. Edward, 
what can have changed the Talmashes so 
greatly, for they seem to hate me now ? If 
you had but known them when their poor 
young brother lived ! Dear little Ernest ! he 
had such a beautiful SsLce, with a colour like 
a crimson rose, and eyes so large and loving ; 
but the little darling died, for he was too 
pure and good for earth, and now he is an 
angel in heaven, watching — at least he said 
he would — ^for the time when I should join 
him there ; but that will never be — never ;' 
and she sighed dejectedly. 

* My darling Nellie—' 

But the girl hastily interrupted him, for 
dreading her cousin's return to the topic of 
Captain Thomleigh's attentions, she strove to 
prolong the momentary respite by reverting ' 
to other themes, and to distant memories of 
the past. 

^How absurd,' she continued, Uo talk of 
all this now; but I meant to say that the 
Talmashes were fond enough of me three 
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years ago, and greatly pleased that I should 
spend so much of my time by the side of the 
suffering child, reading to him, and drawing 
figures of strange monsters with my childish 
fingers ; and now they hate me, and seem as 
much afraid of coming in contact with my 
unfortunate person, as though I carried about 
with me as many fevers as my father gives 
physic for. What is the harm of being a 
doctor, Eddy ? A doctor is a gentleman, at 
least I am sure my fiither is ; and yet every 
one makes a difference between us and other 
people.' 

* What sort of difference, Nellie, and who 
makes it V 

* Oh, every one, almost. But never mind ; 
I only care just at the moment ; afterwards I 
know it is not worth thinking about, but I 
was mortified ; there were so many that heard 
the remarks made by that odious girl : and 
then every one thinks so much of Captain 
Thomleigh, and the temptation was great, to 
show that he, at least, did not despise me. 
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Since that day I have seen him much more 
frequently ; and, indeed, Eddy, I have grown 
to like him,-^— I mean, to love him very much ;' 
and a tear fell on the kind hand that had 
taken hers^ and was pressing it fondly. 

*My poor little cousin,' he said, gently; 
* with my whole heart I feel for you ; but be- 
lieve me that the more you love this man, the 
more urgent is the necessity for your parting 
from him for ever. Yoa say yourself that he 
entertains no thought of marriage^ and — ' 

*Nay, dear Edward,' said Helen impera-^ 
tively, *you don't know what you are talk- 
ing about/ 

* Not know what I am talking about ! not 
know that marriage is the only fitting repara- 
tion for the injury done to a woman's repu- 
tation, — the only proper end of---' 

* Improper beginnings,' said Helen, laugh- 
ing. * My dear Eddy, you are everything that 
is wise, virtuous, and discreet, and I am 
going to shock you beyond measure ; but the 
real fact is, that I consider the ceremony of 
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marriage as one of the most absurd inventions 
ever inflicted on human beings by mortal men.' 

* My dear Helen — ' began Edward ; but his 
astonishment was too great for words or argu* 
ment. 

* YeB, I do think it an absurdity/ continued 
she eagerly. * In the first place I deny the 
right of man to make impossible laws, and 
then declare that God will punish with ever- 
lasting burning, the man who breaks one jot 
or tittle of them I ' 

'But what are the impossible laws con- 
tained in the marriage service of the Chupch ? ' 
asked Edward, humouring what he mentally 
termed the folly of her fancy. 

' All, or at least almost ally that they con- 
tain/ answered Helen. * In the first place, 
do we not swear to love always and to the 
end, when to do so is too often clearly and 
simply out of our power? Is human love 
the growth of human will? Certainly not, 
and ,as certainly is it only as words of course, 
that we vow to " honour and to obey " the man, 
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who may turn out a dishonourable wretch, or 
a monster of tyranny and oppression/ 

* But, Nellie, you have passed over in si- 
lence the solemn words which bind together 
those whom God will not have put asunder* 
Surely you do not consider iJiai oath as im- 
possible to keep; surely you do not deem 
that vow ridiculous ? ' 

^Ridiculous! no, indeed — ^but be assured 
that the every-day and commonplace break- 
ing of one portion of the oath renders the 
keeping of the rest much more problematical 
than it otherwise would be. " In for a penny, 
in for a pound," is a vulgar proverb, but not 
the less true for that.' 

* Nellie, where ^did you learn all this 
worldly wisdom ? * asked Edward, sadly. 

^By looking about me and keeping my 
eyes open, I suppose,' was the careless answer ; 
* but you need not look so horrified, for you 
would be a little surprised if you knew the 
awful vow / would administer to " persons 
about to marry." I would leave out all the 
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nonsense, but such an anathema as I would 
call down on the heads of those who were 
false and untrue, and who did not keep them- 
selves wholly unto the husband or wife who 
trusted them ; such an anathema, I say, should 
be pronounced as would make the walls of 
God's house ring again ! ' 

^ You are a strange girl,' said Edward, after 
a pause, *and have imbibed some curious 
notions/ 

* Have I ? They seem simple enough to me, 
for I would have the dictates of honour and 
our duty to God go hand in hand to save us 
from temptation; while the code established 
by society has decided differently, proving that 
under the influence of that detestable and 
venial jurisdiction, men and women learn to 
forget that a promise is a sacred thing, 
whether it be whispered softly and registered 
on the inmost heart, or spoken aloud before 
a priest and recorded in the pages of the 
vestry-book.' 

' Helen, your words alarm me, I know not 
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how far the judgment I once thought so clear 
may have been perverted, or the purity that 
was so stainless been contaminated by the 
breath of evil principles ; but this I know, 
that if you listen longer to the man who^ 
for the attainment of his own selfish ends, is 
endeavouring thus to confuse your potions of 
right and wrong, you are lost for ever! ' 

^ You narrow-minded and most prejudiced 
of all good, anxious cousins ! ' was Helen's 
laughing reply to this outburst; *what can 
I have said to call forth such a formidable 
prophecy, or to inspire such a dismal fore- 
boding of evil to come ? ' 

* Not much, perhaps, after all, dear Helen,' 
he replied, with an effort at cheerfulness; 
* and may God grant that the shadow which 
is casting all around me into gloom, be 
not that of the one event which on earth I 
most dread ! But now, dearest Nellie, that the 
time has come for us to part, have you no 
word of comfort for me,; — no promise that 
will send me forth on my distant journey 
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with a lighter heart ? We have been friends 
from childhood, surely you will not quite 
neglect my counsels, or deem them entirely 
unworthy of a place, in your memory, when 
seas will roll between us, and when my 
warning voice will be no longer heard/ 

But Helen would promise nothing that 
might entail upon her a separation from the 
man she loved ; and so the'last farewells were 
embittered by apparent coldness, though deep 
sorrow was lying at the bottom of each faith- 
ful heart; and though both were inwardly 
longing to change the cold *Cjood-by* and 
the conventional 'hand-shake' for the warm 
embrace, and dear *God bless you! ' that would 
be as a soothing balm to them in after-years. 

But Edward's services for his cousin were 
not yet at an end ; for, after a fruitless attempt 
to see and remonstrate with the man whose 
influence over her appeared to him so bane- 
ful, he spent the greater part of the night in 
the concoction of a letter, from the perusal 
of which he was absurdly hopeful that good 
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results would ensue. And absurd indeed 
that letter was, and showing in its blind con- 
fidence an ignorance of the force of human 
passion, which called up a smile on the lips of 
the man to whom the appeal was made. But 
nevertheless the letter was a good letter, 
— frank, outspoken, and gentlemanlike in its 
tone, and appealing forcibly to many a good 
and honourable feeling. 

When Philip Thornleigh read it, the writer 
was already far away, having departed the 
week before for India, leaving the girl he 
loved without a champion (for an appeal 
to her absorbed and business-loving father, 
would have been utterly futile) and with no 
rampart to guard her, stronger than the 
innate purity of her own heart. 

The young surgeon was as little justified in 
his remark that Philip Thornleigh had laid a 
deliberate plan to draw Helen into his power, 
as the latter was right in her assertion, that 
the idea of marrjing her had never for a 
moment occurred to him. Struck with 
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sudden admiration for her rich gift of beauty, 
be was not slow in discovering qualities, 
both of heart and mind, which kept up the 
interest excited by her loveliness; and the 
opportunities of improving his acquaintance 
with her being frequent, can it be wondered 
at that he availed himself of them to the 
utmost? Nor was he one likely to fail in 
exciting reciprocal feelings in the breast of 
any woman whose love he sought to win. 
Though not eminently handsome, he had in 
his person an air of great distinction^ and 
there was in his manner a sort of indolent 
insouciance that was not without its charm. 

There were strong lines in his character,* 
and also some curious contrasting qualities; 

» 

for though usually self-reliant, he was the very 
slave of his prejudices ; and though remark- 
able for kindness of heart, and even tenderness 
of feeling, he was too ready to suspect those 
he loved, rarely forgiving any act of theirs of 
which he had been led to believe them capable ; 
and of which in his heart he disapproved. 
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He was not a great talker (few agreeable 
people are), but he had the power of throwing 
a meaning into words, and even into looks, 
which few possessed, and there was a pleasant 
spell in the very tones of his Yoice, which it 
was difficult to resist. Beyond and above all 
this, it must be added that he was true ; for 
no feigned passion could have carried with it 
the force and power which made Philip 
Thornleigh's entire devotion so irresistible; 
and often as he had loved, the last madness 
seemed, and even was, as violent as the one 
that had preceded it. 

There is no occasion, nor would there be 
any advantage in dwelling at length on this 
portion of poor Helen's story ; sufficient is it 
to say, that the catastrophe came about after 
this wise. A large mansion, standing in the 
midst of a fair estate, had been for some two 
or three years unoccupied, though it was ad- 
vantageously and pleasantly situated within a 
distance of two miles from Warminster and 
its exquisitely beautiful cathedral. About 
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the period of Edward^s departure, a small but 
agreeable family, consisting of a gentleman 
and his wife and one little boy, came to 
sojourn at ^Tbe Hazles.' Rich, lively, and 
given to hospitality, the new comers were 
received with open arms, and were soon uni- 
versally allowed to be * great acquisitions.' 
The little boy was the only one of the party 
who did not share in the general popularity ; 
for he was a sickly child, occasionally inter- 
fering by his ailments with the social festi- 
vities, and being consequently looked upon as 
an intruder into the circles whose mirth he 
marred by his * little admired disorders.' It 
was the feeble condition of her only child 
that led to Mrs. Dormer's acquaintance with 
Dr. Langton, and subsequently to a still 
greater amount of intimacy with his daugh- 
ter; for Helen was a kind and gentle nurse, 
fond of children, and ingenious in amusing 
them; and Mrs. Dormer, pleased with her 
bright beauty, and grateful for the attention 
bestowed on her child, forgot for a moment 
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the prejudices of castCy and made an almost 
friend of the Doctor's daughter. Of this some- 
what incongruous i ntimacy the fruits reaped 
by Helen and her family consisted of occa- 
sional gifts of game and grapes ; and some- 
times a drive with Mrs. Dormer in her her- 
metically-sealed chariot, with the fractious 
heir seated upon the girl's lap, tangling the 
braids of her glossy hair, and imprinting 
indelible creases on her silk dress. 

It was early autumn now, and Helen was 
busy in some household work for the mother 
(whose failing intellect rendered her scarcely 
conscious by whom such offices were per- 
formed), when a knock at the door pro- 
claimed a visitor, and Mrs. Dormer was an- 
nounced. She had come, she said, to carry 
Helen off on a round of visits, among which 
was one that had been long owing on her 
part to Mrs. Talmash, of Dell Grange. Gladly 
would Helen have refused the offered civility, 
for she was proud, and was moreover not one 
of the many exceptions to the rule that ^ no 
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creature smarts so little as a fool;* never- 
theless she agreed to the proposal, and evil 
indeed were the consequences that arose from 
that ill-omened visit. They shall be described 
in Helen's own words, when, many a year 
after these events took place, she told her 
touching story to her childhood's friend. 

* We were received,' she said, * by Mrs, 
Talmash and her daughter; they were very 
graciouH to my companion, but they looked 
at me — ^no, I cannot tell you how they looked, 
but I felt that I grew very red and frightened 
and cordially wished myself at home again 
Still I made an effort at composure, saying 
with a voice which I tried to render steady, 
" It is some time since we met. Miss Talmash, 
but I think you can hardly have quite for- 
gotten Helen Langton." She made no reply, 
but after glancing at me contemptuously, 
turned away, while I, shocked and ashamed 
(for I was anything but brave in those days), 
would gladly have hid myself in the remotest 
corner of the earth. Well, the visit, during 
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which I had remained silent and unnoticed, 
came to an end at last ; and no sooner were we 
seated in the carriage than Mrs. Dormer (as I 
expected she would do) questioned me closely 
concerning the rudeness with which I had 
been treated. What answer could I make ? 
Literally none, for I had not the courage to 
confess what I really believed to be the truth, 
namely, that my humble position in life ren- 
dered it necessary to disown me before richer 
and grander acquaintances ; and for the 
moment I had completely forgotten the warn- 
ings I had received that evil tongues were busy 
with my name. There are many truths of 
which I was then ignorant, truths which con- 
tact with the world has since cruelly instructed 
me in; and in the ignorance, that is weak- 
ness, I allowed myself to be overpowered and 
crushed. But what and who were those 
women by whom I had been so deeply hum- 
bled ? Of both (whether true or false, no one 
took the trouble to inquire), but of both, what 
are called *' little stories ** had long been 
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extant : but tkejf were rich, and had powerful 
connections, whilst I — but I had yet to learn 
that ^ little stories " become great and con- 
demning truths when told of little people, 
and that while vice is vice in the lower ranks 
of society, it is rank blasphemy among the 
higher to call the thing by its real name. 
Nothing is more easy to conquer than the 
many-tongued and million-eyed monster called 
the world, if only the means be in our power. 
Tie up its tongues with chains of diamonds, 
throw gold-dust into its blinking eyes, and 
let the dust, too, of dead ancestors rise in 
clouds about the huge, senseless beast, and 
the deed is done. This is the philosophy 
that the struggle of life has taught me ; but 
I had no such weapons when my war&re 
began, and so was conquered easily and at 
once. The remembrance of that visit haunted 
me for a day and night, and was then driven 
into the background by the near approach of 
a pleasure to which for weeks I had looked 
forward with the keenest anticipations of 
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enjoyment. The hoped-for felicity was no 
less an event than the great annual Horti- 
cultural Fete and Archery meeting combined, 
at which the whole county society, for many a 
mile distant would be assembled; and to 
which my new acquaintance, Mrs. Dormer, 
had promised to chaperone me. Never shall 
I forget the sensations of unmixed happiness 
with which I made my preparations for that 
day of anticipated bliss ; and when it came, 
bright and cloudless, not even the gorgeous sun 
was more brilliant than my hopes, or the breezy 
air more buoyant than my spirit. I had an 
exquisite dress, well fitting, light, and flowing ; 
and my hat was a perfect triumph of art, 
with its wreath of ivy leaves, and spray of 
lilies resting on my hair. It may seem childish 
to dwell upon these details, but the memory 
of my dress and figure, as T saw myself in the 
glass that morning, is so twined in with my 
last thoughts of home, with its peaceful asso- 
ciations apd simple pleasures, that I cannot 
separate them, burthened with bitterness 
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and self-reproach as those memories are. But 
I must return to my story. 

* I was dressed and ready for departure, 
when, instead of the carriage which I had 
been anxiously expecting, a note was brought 
me from Mrs. Dormer, the purport of which 
was to excuse her attendance. The wording of 
the epistle was not uncourteous. She feared, 
she wrote, that at the last moment she might 
be prevented from calling for me, and there- 
fore hoped I should be able to find some other 
friend to perform the oflSce she was reluc- 
tantly obliged to forego. I was disappointed, 
but being unfortunately wholly unconscious 
that the words I read were merely a conglo- 
meration of conventional falsehoods, I per- 
severed in my intention of being present at 
the fete. Luckily (at least I deemed it so 
then, for my whole heart was bent upon 
the expedition) the Archery Ground lay in 
the way of my father's daily round of visits ; 
and nothing doubting that, once there, I 

should find no lack of friends, I persuaded him 
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to allow me to accompany him. We arrived, 
and my father, being as usnal steeped in 
business cares, hastened away, leaving his 
hapless daughter alone in the crowded as* 
sembly. The first person on whom my eyes 
rested was Mrs. Dormer, — but Mrs. Dormer, 
with a cold company face which I had never 
seen her wear before, and with eyes which 
turned from mine as though she saw me not. 
I looked around, and the same chill stare was 
everywhere ; nor could I escape it, for I was 
surrounded by those countless eyes which 
glared around me like bad faces in a dream. 
Alone then I stood in that circle of cruel 
women : for they were cruel. Aye, cruel as 
the Indians who gather around their victim 
to mark how the tortures they inflict are 
borne. I gave no sign of mine, but I think 
that if one of those who caused them could 
have looked into my heart, and seen how it 
was wrung, she would have pitied me ! 

^ I wandered about in my gay gala dress, pale 
and nervous, but beautiful — at least, men told 
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me so. Once I should have been indignant 
at such Ailsome compliments, and shocked 
at the fixed and insolent gaze with which 
they were accompanied; but now, deserted 
by my own sex, I was fain to seek companion* 
ship with the other, for I was not bold enough 
to face those pitiless women alone. At last 
Thomleigh came, and I flew to him — I felt I 
did — like a wounded bird. All day he was by 
my side, and at night, when together we left 
that scene where I had so sorely suffered — 
that night — ^I, grown reckless and despairing, 
laid my head upon his breast, and promised 
to be his ! The morning came, and brought 
with it no better or safer reasoning ; for in 
the future I saw nothing but an unbearable 
existence of humiliation and wretchedness. 
I was guiltless of aught more blamable than 
girlish folly, and I was already condemned as 
a woman abandoned to her evil passions and 
lost to all sense of shame. What wonder, 
then, that destitute of a protector, and being 
but a poor and timid girl, my heart sank 
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within me, and that I utterly rejected the 
idea of sojourning among those who con- 
temned and slighted me ? What wonder, that 
abandoned to the leadings of my own wild 
will, I should have resolved to seek a happier 
lot elsewhere ? What were home and parents 
to me, — or, rather, what was I to them? 
The thought of parting from my father 
hardly cost me a pang, and if I suffered a 
tinge of regret at deserting my poor ailing 
mother, the feeling was but momentary, and 
all insufficient to turn me from my purpose. 

' Trifling, indeed, had been the part they 
had played in the short opening portion of 
my Life's Dream, and now I was preparing 
to act out the play in other scenes and before 
a different audience. Even now, when I 
look back upon my flight, I cannot feel that 
I was heartless or undutiful in keeping my 
promise as I did, steadily and unswervingly, 
to Thornleigh ; but here I must assure you, 
that it was not the force of overpowering 
passion for him which led me from what is 
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called the "path of duty," but rather the 
thorns strewn by women in that path, and 
which made it so hard to tread. I do not 
attempt to justify either myself or any of 
the many fallen creatures who err as I did ; 
but of this I am persuaded, that many a 
woman sins for want of encouragement to be 
good ; and that if you could look back into 
the early history of many of f^, you would 
see that in more ways than I can reckon, 
women are women's worst enemies; that 
they have powerful auxiliaries in our own 
vanity and folly, and in the strength of their 
own passions, is a truth which I cannot 
venture to deny.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

* Oh, luve may yentnre in 
Where it dauma ireel be seen.' 

* The heart's aye the part aye 
That makes it right on/ — Burns. 

Five years had now passed away — ^years that 
had changed nothing in the lot of Helen 
Langton — or, rather, of Helen Vaughariy for 
she had adopted the surname of a distant 
relative. At three-and-twenty she was still 
happy, still unrepentant, and, if possible, 
handsomer than eyer. This description of a 
woman's state, when she has defied the laws 
of God and man, may, we fear, be deemed 
detrimental to the cause of morality, but it 
is nevertheless true (in some degree) to 
nature. It has been said by one 'who knew 
that nature well, that Le remords est ne de 
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Vabmkdon^ el non pas de la faute; and it may 
be that had Helen s lover relaxed in his 
devoted attentions (showing her thereby that 
his passion was diminished, and that he had 
grown weary of her society), we should not 
now have to record the fact that her gay 
spirits had not flagged, and that her bright 
loveliness was not shorn of a single beam. 

Those four years had been passed far away 
from England, and under the burning sun 
of India; and in the almost solitude of a 
bungalow the erring woman had nearly 
ceased to think of a country where the deed 
that she had done would (and that justly) 
exclude her from the society of the respected 
and the virtuous. 

Helen's character and disposition rendered 
her fully equal to the emergency in which 
she was placed — the emergency, namely, of 
being a man's almost sole companion through 
many a month, which but for her society 
would have been tedious in the extreme. 
She was a very pleasant creature, variable 
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in her words, with all a woman's pretty art 
of strewing flowers on the path, that time 
treads then so noiselessly; and with only 
such fitful gleams of her strong love for 
Philip, as made him prize the gift the more 
from his great fear that one day the rich 
blessing might be withdrawn from him. 
Her beauty, maintained by unfailing health 
and nerves that never flagged, was a source 
df great pride to Thornleigh, who secretly 
delighted in the envying admiration bestowed 
upon her ; while Helen, gifted with a more 
than due proportion of female tact and 
discrimination, was not slow to learn that sa 
long as the cravings of a man's vanity are 
satisfied, there is no danger of his throwing 
away the straw that tickles him, or of his 
becoming wearied of the amusement of his 
rattle. 

But Nature had designed Helen for some- 
thing better than a mere plaything ; nor did 
she contend against a destiny which suited 
well her vigorous character and her taste for 
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active parsuits. Many a good deed, per- 
formed simply and unostentatiously, might 
have been recorded of her during those 
swiftly passing years, and had the gentle 
and beautiful Mrs. Vaughan been a great and 
honourable lady, instead of the * thing ' she 
was, her name for charity might have sounded 
high in the land ; and so, with no craving for 
the praise of men, but perhaps with some 
vague purpose of doing penance for the life 
she led, Helen continued to do good by 
stealth, visiting the sick vfdves and children 
of the soldiers, and administering to the 
wants of the peevish and complaining. She 
reaped but small reward for the exertion, 
which in that enervating climate was not 
without its merit, for few of those whom she 
thus visited were inclined to show her much 
either of gratitude or respect ; though many 
were the sorrows lightened by the sight of 
her kind face, and liberal the donations 
bestowed from her well-filled purse. 

But in spite of, and perhaps unobser- 
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Tant of the small slight which should 
have made her mindfxil of the degradation 
of her position, Helen persisted in the be- 
lief (benighted woman that she was) that 
her sin, after all, was not so very heinous. 
She had learnt to draw comparisons be- 
tween herself and those by whom she was 
tacitly bidden to stand aside, for they were 
holier than she; and the result was not 
unfrequently in her own favour. True as 
steel to the man to whom she had sworn 
to be faithfiil unto deaths not for worlds, 
and (what is still more to her credit) not 
for any gratification of vanity or pique, 
would she have played upon the passions 
of another, nor in thought or deed have 
betrayed the man who trusted her. But 
Helen was a keen observer, and many a 
slight deviation from the right path, and 
not a few soft sins, destined to remain 
unwhipped of justice, were known to her, 
when the world suspected them not; and 
she, strong in her own truth, had no mercy 
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on the lawful wives for whose errors die 
saw no excuse^ and by the side of whose 
transgressions her own appeared to her so 
Tenial. There was no one to warn the 
self-comforting woman of the peril attend- 
ing her delusion, nor to remind her of the 
fearful awaking which would be hers when, 
among colder and more rigid moralists, 
she would be roughly roused from her 
blissfol torpor. Thus she continued in the 
dangerous indulgence of compounding for 
her sins by comparing them with trans- 
gressions^ which it was as much out of her 
power as it was against her nature to 
commit; and in the perilous consolation 
of the idea that she was far less wicked 
than many whom the world magnified as 
good. 

Once Helen confided the results of her 
cogitations to Thomleigh, and was surprised 
to find that he took a lenient view of the 
misdemeanours on which she commented so 
severely. He even, to her dismay, went so 
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far as to excuse them, bringing forward 
many an extenuating circumstance, and 
suggesting that after all it would be 
perhaps better to let go the scales, whose 
^balance could not be adjusted/ and re- 
member with charitable hearts the distich, 
that— 

' What* 8 done we partly may compate, 
But know not what's resisted.' 

*But, Philip,' continued the inexorable 
woman, ^I cannot understand your being 
able to find so many excellent reasons and 
excuses for your friends. However, in one case 
I defy you. Look at Mrs. Stonehurst — ^ 

* I often do,' said Philip, with a lazy pujSf 
of smoke issuing from his lips. 

* Well, what can you say for her ? If her 
husband were unkind, or in any way ne- 
glectful of her, I would not blame her, but 
he is so good-natured and trusts her so en- 
tirely. Really, Philip, I do believe he thinks 
her the best wife in the world ! How fright- 
fully treacherous she must be !' 
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Thornleigh answered with a laugh, for the 
wife in question not being his wife, the idea 
of Helen's ^virtuous indignation' amused 
him ; and moreover, good-natured as he was, 
he found something especially ludicrous in 
the idea of his friend's delusions. 

* Poor fellow ! Poor old Stony,' he said, 
when his pleasant laugh had subsided. ^I 
only hope he won't be enlightened. He'^ 
always so jolly — ' 

But when, after a few minutes' pause, 
Helen expressed to Philip her opinion of 
mercenary marriages in general, and of one 
in particular, which at that moment was 
occupying public attention, she was agree- 
ably surprised to find that his ideas (for, like 
most men, he had a yearning to be loved 
for himself alone) coincided with her own. 
Together they inveighed against the perjured 
ones who vowed a love they could not feel, 
and who, to make the * nauseous draught of 
life go down,' consoled themselves with the 
pearls and the diamonds that lay at the 
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bottom of the cup ; and when their vitupe- 
rations were at an end, and the force of 
language could no further go, Helen, turning 
a look of love and pride on the handsome 
figure by her side, whispered — 

'There is one thing that comforts me, 
Philip, and that is, that I at least have not 
sold myself. Oh ! the lies,' she added, ' that 
I have seen looked out of young girls' eyes, 
and that, too, on men who should not have 
touched my ungloved hand in common cour- 
tesy!' 

*Why, you foolish woman,' said Philip, 
smiling at the energy with which she poured 
forth her reminiscences, * don't you know 
there is such a thing as being more nice than 
wise?' 

* Notions of honour cannot be too nice ; 
can they Philip?' she asked; but he made no 
reply, for it was not for him to talk to her of 
honour. . « 

Helen sighed. — * Perhaps,' she continued, 
^ I am wrong to talk of such things, for had I 
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been tempted, I too might have fallen. But 
still I think I could not bave purcbased 
money or bigb position by tbe sacrifice of 
my self-esteem and my sense of honour. 
Tell* me tbat I am an honourable woman. 
Tell me that you think so, Philip,' and sbe 
looked at him with pleading eyes. 

Thomleigb stroked her dark bair fondly, 
^Honourable to me, dear love. But the 
world, my Helen — ^ 

* Ah ! the world,' sbe cried impatiently. 
* Your world — your God. Mine is truth 
and honour.' 

^ Raise an altar to the unknown deities,' 

said Philip, witb a languid smile. ^But 

seriously, I think you are rather too hard 

upon poor Mrs. Stoneburst.' He was lying 

idly on a couch, smoking and sangareemg 

away the broiling midday hours. ^She is 
a deuced pretty woman, and old Stony is a 

bore. Now Nelly, you must allow that.' 

Helen would not deny the fact, but never- 
theless she was not to be laughed out of her 
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opinion that, as long as a husband perfonns 
his part of the social compact, his wife, if she 
break hers, is utterly without excuse, and 
should be held up to general reprobation. 
* And as to a man's being a bore,' she men- 
tally added, *why every one is tiresome 
occasionally. Even Philip is not always so 
agreeable as be was before we '-married 
was the word her thoughts uttered — and 
surely few wives, whose vows had been 
spoken in Holy Church could have felt more 
certain than did Helen, that her lot in life 
was fixed beyond the possibility of change. 
Among those with whom Mrs. Vaughan 
sometimes came in contact, and that princi- 
pally by the bedside of the sick, must be 
mentioned the garrison chaplain, Mr. Fan- 
shawe by name, whose oflSce naturally led 
him to where sin and sorrow did most abound. 
He was a very average man, that military 
parson — one of the million mediocrities of 
the earth ; but he was a kind man at heart, 
and being generally denominated ^ a good 
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fellow' by the youngsters in the regiment, 
it may be inferred that his sermons were 
short, and his advice not often forced upon 
them. The Chaplain's manner to Helen was 
civil in the extreme, and whatever surprise 
he might have felt, when on the first occa- 
sion of his meeting with her, she knelt in 
prayer beside the dying, was carefully con- 
cealed. Perhaps, aided by the solemnity of 
the scenes they witnessed together, and 
strengthened by the power of his sacred 
office, a more earnest man might have suc- 
ceeded in arousing her to a sense of her de- 
linquencies, but the conversion of such a 
sinner was not in Mr. Fanshawe's line, nor 
was he rash enough to risk his popularity 
with the Colonel (for Thomleigh commanded 
the regiment then) by a vain effi>rt at inter- 
ference with his pleasures. So Helen was left 
to her sins, and the Chaplain retained the 
good word of the thoughtless boys, which he 
prized far more highly than it deserved, and 
was made happy by the occasional notice of 
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Thomleigh, who proDouDced bim to be a 
gentlemanly fellow, who never took liberties, 
or degraded his cloth and himself by acts of 
licentiousness. 

Meanwhile Helen, though armed by the 
* strong breast-plate of a heart untainted,' was 
not altogether invulnerable, and there came a 
time when an arrow struck her in the joints 
of her armour, piercing her keenly. 

About six months previous to the time, 
when a change of prospects. at home rendered 
it inexpedient for Colonel Thornleigh to re- 
main any longer in India, the event occurred 
which, while it revealed to Helen the full 
view of her position, was not without its in- 
fluence on her future life. 

Instances of homicidal mania caused by 
excessive drinking are unfortunately of no 
unfrequent occurrence amongst soldiers ; one 
cause of them possibly being, that the men 
often retaui in the bewilderment of intoxica- 
tion a confused sense of the injuries, real or 
imaginary, which when sober they had for- 
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given and almost forgotten. Of the truth of 
this remark, a soldier belonging to Colonel 
Thomleigh's regiment afforded a fearful ex- 
ample, for after a recent punishment, and 
when maddened by arrack and heat, he one 
evening, without any apparent provocation, 
shot a Serjeant belonging to the same corps, 
and wounded him mortally. On hearing of 
the occurrence, and being aware that the 
tragedy was deepened by the fact that the 
wounded man had a wife and family depen* 
dent on his exertions, Helen hastened to the 
scene, though dreading the melancholy sight 
of the bereaved woman's despair and of the 
poor orphans' tears. And sad, indeed, was the 
spectacle that presented itself to her view — 
so sad, that even her strong nerves well nigh 
failed her as she looked upon it. 

The uncontrolled and angry grief of the 
wife found vent in loud hysterical screams ; 
mingled with such fierce imprecations on the 
assassin, that those who stood around felt that 
the soldier would have a sharp struggle, for 

g2 
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his life, should he yenture within the grasp of 
those wildly tossing arms. The sight thrilled 
its spectators with horror, for the * decency of 
woe' was wholly wanting, though prone upon 
the bed lay the wounded serjeant in his death 
agony. 

A few minutes before he breathed his 
last, the poor man signed for his children 
to be brought to him, and one by one they 
were led within his reach; the youngest, a 
little thing of some few months old, was held 
by Helen to the lips which were already 
whitened by approaching dissolution. For a 
moment it lay with its soft cheek pressed to 
that of the father who had loved it. so well; 
and then, refusing to come away, its tiny 
fingers clutched at something vigorously. 
Helen loosed its hold, shocked and shudder- 
ing, for the accustomed plaything that the 
infant's hands had grasped was no other than 
the grizzled hair that fell over the lip of its 
dead father, — the father who would never 
play with his little child again ! 
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It was while busied in soothing the scream 
ing in&nt that Helen became aware of the 
presence of a lady, whose soft, lovable fac^ 
was turned towards her, and who asked in 
the sweetest of low-toned voices if she could 
be of any use. To Helen, stealing as they 
did into the midst of that discordant din, the 
words sounded like music spoken — a blessed 
sound breaking in upon a dream of horror 
and of agony. Tes ; she could, indeed, be of 
use — that gentle woman, of use in soothing 
the children's sorrow and in restoring order 
in that wretched room ; but there were limits 
to their power of doing good, for the task of 
dealing with the widow's grief, or of mitigating 
the violence of her fury, proved to be wholly 
beyond them ; and great was their relief when 
the etitrance of the surgeon upon the mise- 
rable scene, gave promise of some ameliora- 
tion in the woman's condition. 

* Gcood God,' he exclaimed, * Mrs. Vaughan ! 
— Miss Owen ! this is no place for you. Dead, 
is he, poor fellow ? I knew it, for there was 
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not a shadow of hope from the first. But, 
ladies, I must advise you to withdraw, for 
this woman is not in a state in which you 
can render her any service. Come, be quiet at 
once and cease that howling,' he added, turn- 
ing to the woman and speaking angrily and 
firmly. 

* Oh ! Doctor,' interposed Helen, * speak 
gently to her, pray ; indeed, it is not well to 
be harsh with her. Think only of her great 
affliction, she cannot restrain herself, for she 
is crazed with grief.' 

^Crazed with grief, madam! not she; we 
know the symptoms better ; why the woman 
is dead drunk, and smells of rum enough to 
knock you down. And here's the bottle,* he 
continued with a sort of melancholy triumph, 
as he drew the evidence of his sagacity from 
under the woman's cot. * Here's the bottle — 
here's the curse, ' — and he threw the noxious 
thing across the room with all the vigour of 
an angry man. It fell near the bed, and the 
sharp sound it nmde thrilled through the 
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hearts of those who heard it, for against one 
who lay there dead the blow seemed levelled. 
Poor long- worked humble soldier ! No need 
to sympathize with your trials now, for life's 
hard hits fall short of you at last, and you are 
at peace ! Yes ; his wife's disgrace is misery 
no longer, and her drunken habits can anger 
him no more, while the children who were his 
solace are hers only now, — hers to beat and 
swear at, when the drop too much is taken; 
hers to rear in habits as vicious as her own ! 
Poor little wretched beings ! Who on the wide 
earth is left to defend them, who to guide and 
who to save them from pollution ? 

It was with words such as these in their 
hearts and on their lips, that Helen and her 
new acquaintance left that dismal barrack- 
room together, each now knowing who had 
been her fellow-worker, and her sister in 
charity and Christian love. To Mary Owen 
Helen stood revealed as the lovely sinning 
woman of whom she had heard, but whose 
face (she having recently arrived in India) she 
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had never seen, and on whom the carefully 
nurtured girl now gazed shyly and curiously, 
as good women are wont to do on those whose 
lives they cannot understand. But what were 
Helen'd feelings when she learnt that it was 
the General's sister, the * Mary Owen' whose 
* people' lived near Thomleigh's home in dis- 
tant England, with whom she had held con- 
verse as with a friend ? Strange, indeed, it 
was, but true, that she, of whom Philip (so 
little given to respect what was good or re- 
verence what was holy) had sometimes spoken 
as of one but ^ little lower than the angels,' 
should have thus come in contact with her, 
the erring and proscribed. And it was, there- 
fore^ with deep humility and an overpowering 
sense of her own unworthiness, that Helen 
felt her heart throb with gratitude to the 
gentle being, who, though herself *pure as 
snow ' and * chaste as ice,' could yet be full of 
pity for the fallen ; and who (and may God 
bless her for the deed ! ) had given her hand 
to Helen as though she had been a sister. 
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CHAPTER V. 

' I am a woman 
More sinned against than sinning.' 

' The gods are jost, and of onr pleasant yices 
Make instruments to scourge us.' — Kino Lear. 

Habvey, I made a new acquaintance yester- 
day ; one that I found in poor Serjeant 
Jones's room — and who do you think it 
was?' 

The question was asked by Mary Owen 
of her brother, the General, as they two 
were riding out together in the cool evening 
air. 

*Upon my life I can't guess, but some 
missionary fellow I should imagine. It is 
a great mistake, Mary, you going to such 
places, and I wish you would give it up. 
Caroline ' (he was speaking of his wife now), 

g3 
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* is very nearly as absurd, only just now she 
has something else to do/ 

* Yes, Caroline would have felt so sorry for 
the babies ; and two of them were such little 
things; I wish you could have seen them, 
Harvey/ 

* I'm uncommon glad I didn't,' growled the 
General. 

* Well, but Harvey dear, I haven't told you 
the news yet,' and she glanced at him fur- 
tively, as though half fearing the effect her 
frankness might produce. ^ It was such a 
beautiful woman that I saw there ; and you 
cannot think how good she seemed, and 
how tender; I could love her with all my 
heart.' 

'I have no doubt you could,' responded 
the General, *you are always in extremes, 
always loving something or somebody; but 
pray who is your new friend ? ' 

* Now, Harvey, please not to be . angry : I 
am half afraid you will be when you hear 
that it was Mrs. Vaughan wh< 
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*Mrs. Vaughan!' broke in the General, 
suddenly checking his horse in the ex- 
tremity of his surprise and indignation. 
* Mrs. Vaughan ! Impossible ; you must 
be mistaken ; she never could have dared — ' 

* Dared what, dear Harvey?' she asked, 
interrupting him gently; *she only dared 
to perform a duty from which many a 
woman would have shrunk back in disgust 
and dismay. She closed that poor man's 
eyes, brother, when he was no more, and 
(harder trial still) defended the unhappy 
children from the blows of their violent, 
drunken mother, awing and controlling her. 
Oh, indeed, she was brave and good, and — 
I can never cease to admire and respect 
her : ' but the last words were spoken to her 
own heart whisperingly. 

The General was somewhat moved, stern 
man as he was, and rigorously as he main- 
tained his watch over his woman kind. 

*I am very sorry, Mary,' he said in a 
kinder tone; *very sorry indeed that you 
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should have fiillen in with and spoken to 
this person ; however, that cannot now 
be undone, and I can only strongly advise 
you to say nothing about the affiiir to 
Duncan, for if you do, there'll be a row, I 
suspect.' 

'But I have no secrets from Duncan,' 
said Mary quietly, but with a pleasant con- 
fidence ; for the said Duncan was her 
affianced husband, and the man who, after 
a betrothal of many a year, she had left 
her home in England to make happy at last. 
Mary's girlhood had passed away, and a 
few silver lines might be traced on her 
braided hair, while on that middle-aged 
soldier's brow, time and care and foreign 
service had drawn many a deepening furrow ; 
but for all this their hearts were full of 
hope, and the Indian summer of their souls 
was bright with glowing colours. 

* Well, do as you like,' said Mary's brother, 
beginning to tire of the subject ; * you know 
your own afiairs best ; only pray let me hear 
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no more of Mrs. Vaughan from you, for 
really you ought to know better than to talk 
of that class of women/ 

A day or two elapsed before Mary Owen 
found an opportunity of consulting Major 
Duncan as to the expediency of her again 
visiting the place where she might possibly 
come in contact with the tabooed woman; 
and great was her delight when, instead 
of combating her wishes, he, in spite of 
the General's lingering remonstrances, pro- 
nounced all she did and said to be wise, 
discreet, and praiseworthy. 

Meanwhile Helen had not ceased from 
her errands of mercy, and might have been 
daily found in the lowly dwelling where that 
singular and most incongruous fellowship had 
first commenced. She had given money and 
been thanked for it, and had bestowed ad- 
vice and sympathy, which had been tolerated ; 
moreover, as the widow had, by dint of 
strenuous exertions, been kept for several 
days from any indulgence in her besetting 
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fin, Helen rejoiced greatly in the reformation 
she had worked. 

A few days after the seijeant's death, Mrs. 
Vaoghan and Mary Owen met again, and 
this time on the threshold of the room 
whose inmates they were come to visit. 
Their greeting was cordial, nay, almost afiec- 
tionate, and Helen, ere they entered, imparted 
to the General's sister her satis&ction in the 
belief that reformation had commenced, and 
that gratitude for all that bad been done for 
her, was strong and deep in the breast of the 
bereaved woman. 

The room was still and desolate enough 
now, for there was no dead husband on the 
soldier's bed; and the children, sickly and 
subdued, were crouching about^ watching the 
almost dreaded mother, who was mending 
their poor clothes and pondering on her own 
unhappy future. She rose at the approach 
of the ladies, and dropped a curtsy in honour . 
of the General's sister; but to Helen she 
showed no token of respect. Mary looked 
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from one to the other in surprise, waiting in 
Tain for the symptoms of gratitude on which 
Mrs. Vaughan had enlarged, and almost 
doubting (so great was the change wrought 
in the woman's manner) whether it were 
indeed the Serjeant's widow who stood before 
them. Helen remained passive, though the 
blood had mounted to her cheek and brow ; 
and it was by Mary that the embarrassing 
silence was at length broken. 

' Well, Mrs. Jones,' began the sweet 
musical voice that Helen loved to hear, * I 
am very glad to see you better. Mrs. 
Vaughan has given me an excellent account 
of you, and I hope all will now go well with 
you and with your children.' 

* Indeed, ma'am,' responded the widow in 
doleftil accents, * I'm very poorly, very poorly. 
She may tell you as I'm better, but what does 
the likes of her know what it is to lose a 
good husband ? And a good husband he was 
to me, though I says it ; and he to be taken 
from me all on a sudden like — ' and the 
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ready apron was lifted to her eyes. * They 
do say he'll be hanged, the man as did it, 
milady, which 111 go to see, God willing;' 
and wiping her eyes she cast them up to 
heaven, as though grateful for the grace that 
had been given her, and to the inspiration by 
which she had been led to utter a sentiment 
so pious. 

Helen was shocked at her tone, and ven- 
tured upon a remonstrance. 'Mrs. Jones,' 
she said, firmly, *we know how sorely you 
have been tried, and can scarcely wonder 
that you find it difficult to forgive ; but will 
you not try to remember that the man who 
has done you this great wrong is in the 
hands of God, to punish or to pardon ? and 
that there is one excuse which might (sit 
least with you) be brought forward in his 
favour, — namely, that the wretched man had 
been drinking to excess, and could scarcely 
be deemed accountable for the act of which 
he now (as I am told) "sincerely re- 
pents.' 
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^And pray T?hat odds is that to me?' 
asked the woman, sharply. 'His sorrow 
won't give me back my man, or put bread 
into the children's mouths.' 

There was so much of disrespect conveyed 
in the tone in which these words were said» 
and the woman's manner when speaking to 
Helen was so far from deferential, that the 
latter, angry and abashed, rose from her seat, 
determined no longer to endure a mortifica- 
tion so unlocked for and unmerited. Be- 
fore, however, she could put her design into 
execution, the widow's whining voice was 
heard again. 

' I suppose I'll have to go home, milady,' 
she said, again addressing Miss Owen ; ' and 
I hope as you'll be so good to give me a 
character, for to service I must go, and leave 
the poor blessed children with my mother. 
Mother's a poor woman like myself, ma'am, 
but respectable. We always kept ourselves 
respectable at the worst of times, milady, 
and I wouldn't have you to think that I 
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ever keep company with them as wasn't, 
and a sagacious look at Helen gave point to 
the last remark. 

It was then that the sharp pang of shame 
shot through the heart of that hapless crea- 
ture — then that no veil seemed thick enough 
to hide her degradation, and conceal the 
blushes on her guilty face. Why, even that 
drunken, graceless woman had a right to 
despise and rebuke her, for she, at least, had 
been a wedded wife, and was now a widow 
indeed. 

Mary noted the struggle in her breast, 
and heard the convulsive sob that rose in 
the fair round throat, bent low in the depth 
of her humiliation. It was a piteous sight, 
and drawing her gently away, she tried to 
soothe her with kindly spoken words. 

* Poor thing, poor thing!' she said, repeat^ 
ing the pitying exclamation again and again, 
as, standing beneath the wide verandah, she 
softly pressed the hand that lay so passively 
within her ovm. Helen sobbed bitterly at 
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first, greatly to the distress of her companion, 
T?ho felt (and truly felt) that the tears of a 
woman who is not given to weeping, are as 
painful to witness, and seem to afford as little 
relief as those which, rung from the eyes of 
stalwart men, fall in ungenial and unrefresh- 
ing showers. At length she contrived to 
stammer out a few words of apology. 

^ I am so sorry ; I am not often so foolish ; 
pray forgive me, it was your kindness—* and 
the tears broke forth afresh. 

*What can I do for you?' asked Mary; 
' shall I take you home ? My brother's car- 
riage is waiting for me, and we can go 
together.' 

* Take me home,' said Helen, in undisguised 
amazement. ^ Do you know who and what I 
am?' 

*I know you are unhappy; I know that 
you have been striving to do good ; I am 
sure you wish to be good yourself,' added 
Mary, kindly. 

*It is too late,' said Helen, mournfully. 
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* Many a day too late :' and she repeated the 
words with touching emphasis. 

* Oh, do not say so ; it is never too late to 
give up what is wrong ! I am very bold to 
talk thus to you, but — ' 

* You bold ! you speak like an angel from 
heaven ; and, oh, may I cease to live when 
I forget your words and looks this day. You 
have put new thoughts into my heart ; and 
the time may come, when I can prove to you 
that I am not utterly hardened. But do not 
speak of me. Forget that you have met me 
here, for the judgments of the world are 
merciless, and ill-nature can draw poison 
from the sweetest flower. We may never 
meet again; but if, in after years, one 
thought of her whom &.te has set so far 
apart should cross your sinless memory, 
think of her^^ of one who had known 
sorrow and suffered wrong; and from the 
light of your happy home, look with pity on 
the gloomy picture of the castaway.' 

* Indeed, I feel for you/ said Mary, whose 
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tears could with diflSculty be repressed. 
*But do not speak so hopelessly. You 
are young, and God has put good thoughts 
into your heart. Do not resist them, but 
fly at once from temptation, and you will 
find peace at last.' 

* I cannot ; he has been very good to me ; 
and he is all I have.' 

Mary was silenced, for she thought of 
her own Duncan, and found no words to 
strengthen her arguments, in favour of the 
course she counselled ; and so they parted, 
not to meet «gain for years, not to meet 
again till many a fresh sorrow had been mea- 
sured out to each ; purifying the heart of the 
one, and rendering the other a still more 
meet inheritor of her Father's Kingdom. 

But while the wheels of old Time's 
chariot had for Helen sped with such noise- 
less swiftness, they had gone over rough and 
stony roads with those she had left behind 
her. Stationed many hundred miles apart, 
it had so happened that, during their joint 
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sojourn in India, Helen and her cousin 
Eidward had never met, though sundry letters 
had passed between them, by means of which 
the former had been made aware of the 
various events that had occurred in her 
family. 

Her brother Robert lay in an unhonoured 
and a forgotten grave; for he had died the 
death of the dissipated, and left few to mourn 
his end. From one of the many haunts of 
vice, frequented by reckless and desperate 
youths, the body of a man, white and miser- 
ably attenuated, was one day brought on the 
shoulders of hired attendants to a West End 
London Hospital. A few short hours more, 
land the wretched burthen having ceased to be 
a living thing, a verdict of * Natural Death 
from Epilepsy' was returned by the jury, 
who had been summoned to * sit ' upon that 
ruined remnant of mortality. 

They may have been right (those men who 
knew so little), but the old Doctor (far though 
he was from that dismal Inquest room) knew 
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the cause of his boy's death better, and sor- 
rowed for it heavily. Then other changes 
came, changes which led to a distaste for the 
old house that had been his father's, and for 
the home which Death had made desolate; 
and so, before the grass had time to flourish 
on the grave of the long complaining wife 
(the listening to whose daily complaints had 
grown to be almost a necessary habit of his 
existence), the Doctor decided on breaking 
up his establishment, giving up ^business,' 
and retiring into the questionable pleasures 
of * private life.' 

In a new home, far removed from that 
which he had so long called his, and in the 
enforced idleness of his present position, it 
was difficult to drive away the thoughts (not 
unmixed with their due portion of self-accu- 
sation) that crowded upon him : and many a 
rousing memory of the daughter he had so 
lightly valued, forced itself upon his notice ; 
for alone with his self-upbraidings he had, 
in the weakness of his advancing years, no 
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courage to cope with the foes his accusing 
conscience brought in array against him. 

Then came illness, the first his iron frame 
had known, and the neighbours^ ready as 
neighbours ever are to anticipate the worst, 
pronounced that the old man was * breaking.' 
And so in truth he was, but the breaking 
crushed the bitterness from his heart, and ere 
his summons came, he wrote a letter ftiU of 
tenderness to Helen ; a letter in which pardon 
for Iier fault was mingled with self-reproach 
for the neglect which had been its cause. 

The letter was sent to Edward Burrowes 
to forward to his cousin, but when the missive 
reached the distant station where Helen had 
so longed for one remembering word from 
those she had forsaken, the erring daughter 
was no longer there. She had sailed with 
Philip Thornleigh to England ; and many a 
month had passed away, and the old man 
was in his grave when his daughter at last 
read the words which told her she was for- 
given. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

' We are blushing roses 
Bending with onr ftillness, 
'Midst our close-capp'd sister bads 
Warming the green coohiess. 

' Hold (me of as lightly — 
See from what a slender 
Stalk we bow'r in heavy blossoms, 
And roandness rich and tender.' — Leigh Hunt. 

It was a dreary day in January, and land 
and sea were obscured by heavy storms of 
sleet and snow, which fell in unbroken 
violence from the leaden-coloured sky. On 
the waves of the wind-tossed Solent, a large 
ship, with troops on board and with many a 
reef in her tempest-worn sails, was to be seen 
battling her way towards Spithead. On that 
ship weather-beaten mariners on the shore 
fixed their eyes curiously, spying at her 
through glasses all bespotted with the driving 
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snow, and pronouncing various opinions on 
the name and nature of the new arrival. It 
was a cold, welcome home, and a cheerless 
prospect for those who, during many a year 
(while baking under Indian suns), had been 
longing for, and * babbling of green fields' at 
home ; but to those who hoped to see their 
sunshine on the faces of glad relations and 
expecting friends, it mattered little that the 
cold wind blew, and that England's coldest 
shoulder was turned towards her returning 
children. 

In that ship were Colonel Thornleigh and 
the beautiful woman who, during the long 
voyage, had been seen so rarely by any of the 
other passengers on board the vessel. It 
was not the Colonel's regiment that was 
coming home in the good ship * Theseus;' 
nor were there among the few lady passen- 
gers any with whom he was personally ac- 
quainted ; but still Helen adhered strictly to 
the privacy of her own cabin, only leaving it 
at those hours when she and Philip could 
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pace the deck together, and leaning over 
the high bulwarks, could watch the reflected 
stars and bright phosphoric lights, safe from 
observation and remark. 

As the voyage drew towards a close, those 
walks and watchings had grown less frequent ; 
for Philip had become absorbed in the 
thoughts of England, with its never-forgotten 
sports and pleasures ; and among the man} 
who looked out anxiously for land (question* 
ing all, from captain to helmsman, who might 
be supposed capable of yielding information), 
few were more eager than Colonel Thom- 
leigh. And yet there was no one in the 
little misty island that he cared especially to 
see, for he had few relations, and no heart's 
friend half so dear as the one he bore about 
with him. Still it was England, and it was 
home; and therefore the first sight of land 
afforded him unmixed delight, while, retiring 
into his cabin, he gave himself up to glad 
anticipations, and began to write letters vigor- 
ously. With Helen the case was widely 
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different. She had been very happy during 
the voyage, and was by no means desirous to 
leave the creaking, rolling, tumbling old ship, 
which contained within its wooden walls well 
nigh her all of human affection. Hers was 
not a desponding nature, or she might have 
felt gloomy enough as she noted Philip's rapid 
fingers running glibly over the page, while he 
smiled at some thought or anticipation in 
which she had no share ; and many a woman 
less gifted with hopefulness would have been 
chilled and sorely depressed by the little 
heed he paid to her presence, and the small 
part he appeared to have assigned her in the 
new scenes that were opening before them. 

And so the patient woman looked on as he 
wrote his despatches and forgot her; while 
still the winds roared loudly, and still, through 
the blinding sleet and snow, the ponderous 
ship rolled onwards to her anchorage. The 
moorings were reached at last ; and, like some 
tethered monster straining at the chain that 
holds it, the battered vessel lies prisoned on 
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the heaving waters. Then boats, manned by 
dripping watermen, clad in storm -defying 
vestments, found themselves, as if by a 
miracle, alongside the ship ; and into one of 
those adventurous little barques, Philip, lead- 
ing the chilled and half-benumbed Helen by 
the hand, was almost the first to take passage 
for the land. 

What a landing it was ! And on what a 
sloppy, slippery, unseemly shore! Up the 
dripping stairs, forcing their way among 
thronging porters and amphibious bipeds, 
reeking with the fumes of stale tobacco and 
wet pilot-cloth, the voyagers (with the recol- 
lections of the ' gorgeous East' fresh upon 
them) made their way as best they might to 
such comforts as a Portsmouth inn could give 
them. And now they were fairly in Old 
England again. Expectation was over and 
certainty had taken its place, as gazing from 
the wide windows of their hotel in bustling 
High Street, they reviewed the dripping 
passers-by, tried to count their umbrellas, and 
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looking in one another's faces, said they were 
glad to be at home again ! 

And next came the important question of 
where, in the happy home country which they 
were so proud to call theirs, they should pitch 
their tent ; or in other words^ where they 
could find a small house, at a rent of about 
one hundred per annum, in which it would 
suit them in all respects to take up their 
abode. Philip was no longer in the army, so 
their choice was unshackled by military duty ; 
but how far it might be made reconcilable 
alike with the Colonel's pleasures, and \f1th 
a due regard to Helen s comfort, remained to 
be seen. London was not to be thought of; 
for Philip must have his hunting, and have it 
too in his own county, where it was to be 
enjoyed at a cheaper rate than elsewhere. 
There were strong objections to Mrs. Vaug- 
han's being in the neighbourhood of Philip s 
sports, for the county was a highly respectable 
one, and would be justly indignant if treated 
with insult ; and an insult it would certainly 
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be considered were that fair but wicked face 
to be forced upon its notice. AH these things 
did Philip revolve in his mind, and revolved 
them so long« and with Helen's assistance so 
comfortably to himself that the plan at last 
decided upon, was as fully calculated to add to 
hie enjoyment, as it was almost certain mate- 
rially to lessen hers. 

Within fifteen miles of the family mansion 
that would one day be Philip's, was a pretty 
little cottage which was his already. It had 
formerly belonged to, and been the residence 
of an aged female relation, who (single both 
in mind and body) had spent her life in the 
rigid observance of her moral and religious 
duties, and who (dying in the odour of sanc- 
tity, and the ill breath of her grand-nephew's 
misconduct not having tainted her nostrils) 
left the cottage, where she had passed a life of 
chastity and decorum, to the nephew of whose 
antecedents and probable future she knew so 
little. 

It was a pretty domicile, with bees, and 
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brook, and coppice, and ttiany another rural 
adjunct ; and m it (the fairest of Rosamonds, 
though there was no labyrinth by which her 
whereabouts could be concealed from virtuous 
view) Philip Thomleigh installed his mistress. 
It is not on record that the shade of the small 
spinster (whose neat, and somewhat old world- 
looking person had been wont to occupy those 
rooms, and tend her flowers in those trim par- 
terres) ever appeared to upbraid her recreant 
nephew with the desecration of her well-loved 
cottage ; but certain it is, that the cottage itself 
was a prison-home to her hapless successor. 
Cautioned by Philip, and warned by her own 
dread of insulting looks and words, Helen 
rarely strayed beyond the precints of the tiny 
shrubberies, which by courtesy were called 
the * grounds ;' and so, waiting for and always 
thinking of Philip, she passed the time away. 
Meanwhile Thornleigh's amusements had 
begun in earnest, for both houses, hearts, and 
weather were alike open to afford him such 
sport and entertainment as is attainable during 
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an English winter in the country. Thornleigh 
Abbe J was a fine old place, nestled in the 
snuggest of hollows, and sheltered bj the 
finest of ^ ancestral trees.' It was approach- 
able from various points bj many a carriage-* 
road and pleasant bridle-path ; but when the 
heir to all this fine estate returned to visit it 
from what the old folks called the ^ airmy,' 
he dismissed his carriage at the lodge, design- 
ing to walk along a well-remembered footpath 
to the house. The season was winter, and 
the giant oaks were leafless, yet never had he 
been more impressed with admiration for the 
fine old place than on that cold, but clear 
December morning. 

Since the day when he had last looked 
upon it many a glowing scene of beauty 
had met his eyes — wondrous trees, bend- 
ing beneath their clustering fruits, and with 
gorgeous birds nestling in their foliage — 
vast plains and mountains towering to the 
sky, and hunting-grounds where fierce and 
noble animals fell victims to his spear— all 
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this and more had been his to admire and 
to enjoy; but now, with feet brushing the 
withered fern, with no trees around more 
stately than the branching oak, and only 
harmless living things to note his coming, 
Philip, with a full heart, acknowledged that 
the home which in his childhood he had loved 
was not less dear to him in his manhood. 

Sir Edgar Thomleigh, Philip*s great-uncle, 
and the present possessor of the Abbey, was 
what is called * one of the old school ;' by 
which we may infer that in the days when he 
was young, schools were neither so numerous 
or so various as they are in these our times, 
when we have so many different standards of 
what is * the right thing.' He had been sixty- 
two years in Parliament, by which also it may 
be gathered that during a few of those years 
he had been both too young and too old to 
know much about his business. He was very 
proud of his ancestors, of whom he possessed 
a plenteous store, both on canvas and in the 
family vault; and was equally tenacious of 
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his rights, whether those rights regarded his 

seat in the loyal county of , or whether 

they appertained to that which he occupied 
in the Chamber of her Majesty's most fidth- 
fiil and devoted Commons. Both those seats, 
it is almost needless to say, were looked upon 
by him as the sure inheritance of his nephew, 
the future Sir Philip. 

He was a widower, and in the days of his 
youth had become the father of a son, whose 
only child had followed At« father to the grave 
some few months before Philip left India. 
There remained besides, of lineal descendants, 
only a grand-daughter, the Mrs. Wraxham of 
whom mention has already been made ; and 
who was now a widow with one son, a boy 
who was being educated on the Continent, 
and was about fifteen years of age. 

About a week after Helen's establishment 
at the cottage (her residence in which rural 
retreat was as yet quite unsuspected by Sir 
Edgar), the uncle and nephew were seated 
together before the fire in the spacious dining 
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room of Thornleigh Abbey. The old man, 
who was chilly with the winter of his own 
years as well as with that of a snowy 
December evening, cowered over the huge 
logs that lay upon the hearth, the ruddy glow 
of which shone through his almost transpa- 
rent hands, and shed a faint rosy tinge over 
his white hair. He was a handsome old man, 
small in stature, and beautifully neat in his 
dress; with a sprinkling of powder on his 
bald head, and an odour of fresh lavender 
water pervading his person. 

* Will Parliament meet early, uncle V asked 
Philip ; who recollected that the old man 
liked being thought a party to the little 
secrets of Government. 

* In March, I believe. We shall have 
hard work this session ; it will be a near 
thing, and I fear the Whigs will run us hard.' 
And the octogenarian senator pricked up his 
ears as though scenting the battle afar off. 

' They say that Fuller will be opposed for 
the other division of the county, and that 
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Brandreth means to stand on the Liberal 
interest/ 

' So I heard — so I heard ; but he hasn't a 
chance. Thank God we have no Radicals in 
this part of the world/ 

Philip was not so sure, as was his uncle, 
that the minds of all the freeholders were so 
closed against Reform, or so choked up bj 
the unhealthy weeds which grew out of the 
soil of rich men's prejudices, as to yield with- 
out an effort to the imposition of two repre- 
sentatives in whose Tocabulary progress 
stood for perdition ; but he forbore to 
disturb his uncle's faith in the stand-still 
powers of his county, and merely inquired 
when Sir Edgar intended going to London. 

^ For the meeting of Parliament of course,' 
was the answer ; for the honourable member 
was clearly of opinion that the eyes of the 
political world were upon him; and was 
resolved that he at least would fulfil the ex- 
pectation of confiding England, and — do his 
duty. 
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*You will reside in London with me, I 
conclude,' said the uncle, looking rather 
doubtingly at his nephew's handsome lace; 
for he remembered the days when he too 
was young, before latch-keys were, and what 
a wearisome place of abode, he — in those 
days — considered the family mansion. 

* I am afraid not, my dear uncle. I fency 
I shall be very little in town. It would not 
suit my plans, and Helen — Mrs. Vaughan — 
is so fond of the country.' 

Sir Edgar, who had for some time been 
employed in picking up with the tongs 
minute particles of wood, and laying them 
as carefully on the fire as though the ex- 
pense of fuel was * an object ' to him, now 
let his shining implement fall with a heavy 
crash on the hearth, and said slowly, and 
with an effort at calmness : 

* Helen ! and who, may I ask, is Helen ? ' 

* My dear uncle, have you never heard ? ' 

* Heard what ? ' 

^That some one is living with me?' an- 
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swered Philip, reluctantly ; for he found it 
rather difficult to talk of his pleasant Tices 
to an old man of eighty, in whose shrivelled 
veins not one drop of youth's hot blood re- 
mained; and who sat there looking so im- 
movably moral. 

* And who, may I again be allowed to ask, 
is some one? Some coloured woman, I 
suppose ; some unfortunate half-caste, picked 
up in India, by whom you have half-a-dozen 
children, as dingy as herself ? * 

* Not quite so bad as that,' said Philip, smi- 
ling at the old man's rapid jump to the worst 
conclusion. * Helen is the most lovely — * 

* Of course she is.' 

* The very best creature — ' 

* No doubt of it — they are all good crea- 
tures.' 

*But you must not (5onfound her with 
others in her position. No wife could love 
me more devotedly, or behave with a more 
faultless propriety — * 

* A very praiseworthy person, I have no 
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doubt/ interrupted Sir Edgar, damping thi» 
burst of enthusiasm ruthlessly. ^But I 
should be glad to know the terms on which 
you stand with this faultless lady. Nothing 
binding, I hope ? No promise, eh ? ' 

* None whatever.' 

* No reason why you should not marry to- 
morrow, if you wished it ? ' 

* None in the world — only I don't wish it.* 
^ Pshaw ! You will wish it ; every one 

wishes it who has a name and a fame to con- 
tinue to after-generations. And you are the 
last of the family, Philip. Don't let me 
think there will be none after you, my boy. 
Don't let your old uncle die, without seeing 
an heir born to Thornleigh.' 

Philip was touched by the pathetic tone in 
which Sir Edgar seemed to be so humbly 
apologizing to the dead, who had done their 
duties as Thornleighs should. 

* Time enough,' he said, * time enough, my 
dear uncle. I never saw you look better — 
these five years haven't aged you a day ; why 
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yon might be thinking of marrying again your- 
self/ he added, with an attempt at jocnlarity. 

Sir Edgar chuckled, and stroked his thin 
knees coaxingly. 

* So you have heard that foolish story, have 
you?* 

His nephew had heard nothing, but humour- 
ing the old man's fancy, he nodded affirma- 
tively. 

*Not a word of truth in it, upon my 
honour. A mere Platonic feeling on both 
sides. Mrs. EUerton is a charming woman, 
but it is her daughter that I have been think- 
ing of ; and for you, my dear boy — not for my- 
self. If I were ten years younger, perhaps.* 

Philip looked at his uncle's dried-up 
atomy of form, and wondered whether at 
four score, he too would retain within him 
smouldering ashes which could still be 
stirred into a lingering life. The thought of 
such unnatural flames bursting forth from 
rotten touchwood was unpleasant, and he 
dismissed it summarily. 
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* Really,' continued Sir Edgar, * the daugh- 
ter is charming'— charming was his word for 
the * very nice', which so often epitomizes the 
eulogies of the present day — 'fine figure, 
well brought up, good connection, elegant 
girl, very — but now I think of it,' he added 
in a voice of alarm, ' I have not asked you 
where this person is — I hope to Heaven she 
is not at the cottage, that would be indeed 
an insult to the whole county, and one which 
could not be overlooked.' 

* My dear uncle, what has the county to 
do with any private business or pleasure of 
mine ? Helen' (* confound Helen' muttered 
Sir Edgar), * Helen went with me to India. 
She left a comfortable home to follow my 
fortunes, and has for more than five years 
behaved incomparably : so I am not going to 
part from her now, to please a few humbug- 
ging squires and their stupid wives, who 
vegetate in the heart of the slowest county 
in England !' 

Did Sir Edgar's ears deceive him, or was 
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it indeed one of his own household who was 
a foe to his own county, and fieiithless to its 
immortal traditions? It is true that from 
the rapidity of his wrathful nephew's utter- 
ance, the whole force of his vituperations did 
not make their way to his understanding; 
but he had heard enough to convince him 
that Philip was indeed not one of ' the old 
school/ and, what was more perplexing still, 
that the influence of the redoubted * Helen* 
was not a thing to be easily shaken. At 
this crisis, however, wearied with so rare an 
after-dinner exertion, as the discussion of an 
improper love affair, the old county mem- 
ber, faithful to his custom of an afternoon, 
whether in the * season' or out of it, rested 
his well-shaven chin on his neatly-plaited 
shirt-frill, and slept the sleep of thejust. 

Meanwhile Philip, in respectful silence, 
pondered over the words that had been said ; 
and his thoughts savoured of worldly wisdom. 
The walls of the lofty apartments were pan- 
nelled vnth oak, which time had darkened 
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gloomily; and hung aloft were eleven life- 
length effigies of dead ancestors, who (all 
possessed of an air of agreeable majesty, but 
to none of whom any individual interest was 
attached) looked benignly, down upon their 
descendant, and took, in their silent, dignified 
manner, a place in his deliberations. 

And now, it must be said, that in spite of 
Colonel Thomleigh's expressed contempt for 
the opinions of the county, he was by no 
means indifferent to that of the world, and 
had no fancy (metaphorically speaking) for 
tying up his knocker, and being sick or dead 
to the many anxious acquaintances — friends, 
as they are conventionally called, who would 
crowd to welcome the future possessor of 
Thornleigh Abbey. He was extremely at- 
tached to Helen, who was a very good girl 
and — ^ all that sort of thing,' and in India, 
where the practice of strict morality is rather 
at a discount, and where his own code was 
that not only of most of his associates, 
but also of the public at large, hia liaison 
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Math her, eyen openly avowed, bad seemed 
quite an every-day affair. But herey as he 
now recollected, such things were viewed 
differently ; and with the eyes of England — 
rural England — upon him, Philip felt the 
necessity of shrouding his peccadillos in a 
decent amount of mystery. The idea was 
irksome, troublesome, and annoying ; and the 
more so, as it seemed to put Helen before 
faim in a new and Bot very flattering light. 

In an Indian bungalow, surrounded by 
soldiers, and leading with him the laisser 
aUer kind of life which had been so enjoy'- 
able, his mistress had seemed in very fair 
harmony with the scene and its accessories ; 
for if not a * perfect woman,' she had ap- 
peared at least very * nobly planned* and 
ready for all the praise, love, kisses, tears, 
and smiles in the atmosphere of which ^per- 
fect women' are supposed to be most at 
home. Yes — that was the Helen of an 
Indian home ; but here, with his heart's voice 
deadened by the decent draperies of respecta^ 
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bilitj, the hapless victim to his passions 
stood forth as what in truth she was, — a 
woman with a brand across her forehead and 
a scarlet letter on her breast ! 

Among the useful gifts of instinct be- 
stowed upon the feebler sex (gifts which are 
often, in their curious way more subtle and 
penetrating than the nobler powers of rea- 
son), not one of the least remarkable is a 
woman's intuitive knowledge when a subject 
in which her hopes of happiness are involved, 
has deeply occupied the mind of the man on 
whom that happiness depends. It was an 
instinct such as this which warned Helen 
(when, after two days' absence, Thomleigh 
returned to the cottage) that evil influences 
were at work against her. 

Philip had been out hunting, and was wet, 
tired, and rather cross, when (without much 
of unnecessary ceremony) he flung himself, 
dirty boots included, upon Helen's sofa. 
Tlie act was so contrary to the habits of the 
man, and also of a gentleman, that many a 
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woman, feeling an English lady's drawing- 
room to be her castle, would have remon- 
strated thereon, or at any rate would have 
permitted herself to ask the simple, but 
leading question of what was * the matter ? ' 
This, however, was not Helen's way; and 
knowing that nothing confirms a man's ill- 
humour so much as seeming to notice it, she 
busied herself quietly and unobtrusively in 
making the peevish man as comfortable as 
circumstances permitted. And to do him 
justice, Philip soon grew rather ashamed of 
himself, and being grateful for the warm 
slippers, and warmer tea, that Helen pre- 
pared to solace his inner man, he rewarded 
her attentions by becoming more communi- 
cative. 

• It seems a long while,' said Helen, when 
the time came for her to relate the little un- 
eventful history of her two days' solitude, * a 
very long while since you left home ; but I 
have been too busy to be dull. Is it not 
pretty ? ' she asked, for Philip had as yet ex- 
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pressed no approbation of sundry changes 
which her tasteful fancy and willing fingers 
had wrought in their little apartment. They 
had planned the arrangement of the furni- 
ture together, and when he left her, only 
«ight-and-forty hours before, he had seemed 
as interested as herself in all the details of 
chintz and muslin, carpets and window cur- 
tains ; but now all seemed changed, and his 
eyes wandered over the work of her hands, 
as though he saw it not. Helen had laboured 
very hard to please him, and her delicate 
fingers were chafed veith the contact of the 
pins, needles, and stiffened calico with which 
she had had to deal ; but when all was done, 
and a few winter flowers had been placed in 
graceful arrangement upon the table, she 
looked round approvingly upon the result of 
her toil, and thought with satisfaction of the 
kiss that would be her reward. 

Foolish woman ! foolish among the thou- 
sands who have been so since the world 
began ! Had the labour of your hands 
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gratified, in any way, the selfish vanity of 
the man on whom you had wasted so much 
time and thought ; he would have taken you 
into his arms, and let the light of his counte- 
nance shine upon you; but after all, and 
with all your pains, you had only contrived 
to make a small room (fifteen feet square) 
habitable (and how poor and mean it looked 
when compared with the gorgeous apart- 
ments of Thomleigh!) and, in so doing, 
you had but performed a humble house- 
hold duty, and were entitled to no re- 
ward. 

Helen was disappointed and mortified, so 
mortified that she could not at first tell her 
little story calmly. 

* A Mr. Brandreth called here yesterday,' 
she said, as soon as she could trust the 
steadiness of her voice. * He paid me a long 
visit, and was very entertaining.' 

* Extremely impertinent of him to call, 
and very bad taste to stay when he found 
I was not at home.' 

VOL. I. I 
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*Bad taste?' said Helen, a little archly. 
* Now, Philip, you can't think that ? * 

* He wants my vote, I conclude,' said the 
Kagtj man, overlooking Helen's small plea- 
santry altogether^ * but he won't get it ; I 
don't know the man, and I don't want to 
know him.' 

* Wait a little, dear Philip, please, before 
you make up your mind to dislike my new 
acquaintance. I think you would approve of 
many of his opinions, and lie seems so 
thoroughly in earnest! I cannot tell you 
how wisely he talked about bettering the 
condition of the poor.' 

* A liberal reformer, eh ? Liberal enough 
of words and promises no doubt. Is he a 
young man ? What sort of a looking fellow? ' 

*0h, nothing very remarkable — a good 
head, and in figure tall and slight ; but such a 
kind face ! and such a pleasant voice ! The 
only thing against his appearance is a rather 
ridiculous trick he has of twitching his 
mouth, which almost made me laugh.' 
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Helen was not well up in the arts of 
coquetry, or she would have described her 
visitor somewhat differently ; and would have 
remembered (had she planned to retain her 
sceptre) that women are strong because men 
are weak, and been aware that could Philip 
only have surmised (what she knew full well) 
that for two hours Brandreth's expressive 
countenance had shown his fervent admira- 
tion of the one that was now looked upon so 
coldly, Thornleigh would have appreciated 
her better for that knowledge than for all 
the gentle care she had bestowed upon his 
creature comforts. 

But Helen loved too sincerely to be on 
her guard, and so her opportunity was lost, 
while time sped on, and the dinner and the 
evening hours passed away, and there was 
still constraint upon the two who had so 
lately been lovers, but whom the breath of 
the world had come between — that breath 
which was so soon to drive them, wide as the 
poles, asunder ! 

i2 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

' The child imposes on the man.' — Dbtden. 

* Alas I for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun.' — Hood. 

Philip Thornleigh's repose on the night 
that followed that cheerless evening was 
broken by meditations which were anything 
but pleasant. He was called upon to choose, 
at least he thought he was, between Helen 
and the world, between his love and the 
prejudices of society ; and a host of diffi- 
culties and annoyances rose up before him. 
For Helen he foresaw a perfect hurricane of 
descending stones ; and he confessed himself 
powerless to shelter her from the threatened 
lapidation. If he were only master of the 
position and the property, if he were only the 
affluent owner of the means by which men's 
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mouths are shut, he fancied he might do 
much ; but for that power he must wait, and 
in the meantime, putting the best face he 
could on this * extremely awkward business * 
(for he had already begun to call the affidr 
by one of its right names) he would wait, 
with what countenance he could, the chapter 
of accidents. Oh ! that chapter of accidents, 
from the advent of which men often expect 
so much ; were we to choose a motto for the 
heading of it, what more fitting one could be 
found than the expressive words of apres 
nom k deluge f for truly the mind of a man 
must be in a reckless and most unseemly 
state of confusion, when, thrusting aside 
reflection, he decides that ^sufficient to the 
day is the evil thereof.' 

When the morning came, after a night 
which to Helen also had been one of sorrow- 
ing reflection, things began to look a little 
brighter, and though joy was not actually a 
guest at their breakfast table, the heaviness 
which had endured through the darkened 
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hours no longer sat brooding at their board. 
Scarcely however was their morning meal 
ended, when a tap at the door, unmistake- 
ably produced by housemaid's fingers, was 
answered by a peremptory * come in,* from 
the master. 

*Well, Martha,* said Helen, kindly — ^for 
she was by nature courteous, and felt perhaps 
intuitively the expediency of conciliating 
those around her; *well, Martha, is there 
anything you want ? you should have waited 
till I was alone.* 

* Please, ma'am — please, sir,* stammered 
Martha, looking helplessly from one to the 
other, for she had overrated her courage, 
which oozed rapidly from her moist finger 
ends, when she found herself in the awful 
presence of * the Colonel.* 

' Come, speak out, or leave the room,* said 
the latter, growing impatient. 

* Please, Colonel, I wish to leave — * 

* Leave and be d — d ! ' ejaculated the 
Colonel, with military promptness. 
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* Hush dear/ whispered Helen, somewhat 
shocked at this outbreak; Met me speak to 
ber, and find out why she wants to go/ 

* You had better not ; the girl is imper- 
tinent; tell her to leave the room.' This 
advice was given in a low tone, for the 
speaker, having a vague suspicion of what 
was coming, was desirous, as far as lay in his 
power, of sparing the feelings of his com- 
panion. 

But Helen was pertinacious that morning, 
or possibly obtuse, and would not, or couW 
not, take the hint that was given her. 

* Martha,' she began, * I am sorry for this, 
you seemed to be going on so well, and your 
character was everything we could wish/ 

* My friends is all respectable,' suggested 
Martha, whose energies seemed for the mo- 
ment equal to no greater task than that of 
taking the measure of her clean white apron, 
from side to side, and back again. 

Helen began to feel alarmed. She had her 
reasons for holding in horror the ominous 
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word that had just fallen from the lips of the 
discontented housemaid, and so her tongue 
was tied; but the silence of her mistress 
only encouraged the recreant chamber-maiden 
to let loose the violence of her own untamed 
member, and havoc was the cry. 

*rve nothing but my character,' sobbed 
she, for the apron was now transferred to her 
deluged eyes. 'If I lose my character I'll 
never get another place — and mother says 
which I have now, along of being here. I 
allers kep myself to myself, and never had no 
foUerers, which wasn't allowed in places 
where I lived servant before. Mother says 
as this is no place for a decent girl to live in, 
and so I hopes you'll suit yerselves, and let 
me go home to^ay.' 

It was some time before the torrent of 
words poured forth by the apprehensive 
Martha could be checked; but when that 
desirable result was obtained, and silence was 
at last restored, Helen felt that, like the 
thunderstorms which are said to * spoil good 
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weather, and make bad worse/ the recent 
domestic hurricane had been by no means 
productive of good results. 

* Oh, Philip,* she exclaimed, when they were 
left to their unpromising t^te^t^te; *0h> 
Philip, I am so very sorry.* 

To this humble overture she obtained no 
response; for, ensconced behind his news- 
paper, the angry man to whom it was ad- 
dressed seemed to have forgotten, with an 
oblivion as total as her own, that he was the 
most to blame, and that she had the best 
right to commiseration and apology. One 
more ineffectual effort at conversation, made 
in the earnest hope of clearing the storm- 
laden atmosphere, and then (as was her wont 
in moments of transitory worry and perturba- 
tion) Helen threw on her hat and cloak, and 
leaving Thomleigh to his newspaper and his 
disgust, betook herself to rapid out-of-door 
exercise. She did not shed a tear ; for, be- 
sides that she was not constitutionally a 
weeper, the truth that women often pay dear 

i3 
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for the dangerous luxury of tears, was one 
that had been long known to her. Very 
unanswerable are they, * those seas of 
melted pearl which some call tears/ and so 
deeming them, the slighted woman dashed 
hers back into their briny bed, and strove to 
Piaster her emotion. 

For the first time she had been humbled 
before the man who had caused her shame ; 
the man who now (and this also for the first 
time) seemed indifferent to her annoyances. 
And something told Helen that this was but 
the beginning of sorrows, as the first warning 
drops that presage the coming tempest. But 
where, she asked herself, where, when the 
whirlwind should come, could she hope to 
find a refuge from the blast ? for there existed 
for her but one solitary bond, one tie so thin 
and fine, that a touch snapping it asunder 
might leave her to drift away alone, a solitary 
thing, without chart or compass to guide 
her on her way. 

With such poetical rendering of her woes 
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did Helen solace herself, as she paced rapidly 
along the high-road that led towards the 
village. She was not yet really miserable, 
for she could indulge in grief, and revel in 
the luxury of self-pity; and therefore, after 
a while, she began to consider that her self- 
banishment had endured long enough, and 
that perhaps— yes, surely, Philip roust have 
missed her — ^had wanted her, possibly, and 
with this conviction on her mind, she retraced 
her steps, and walked rapidly home. 

And Philip had missed her — missed her as 
the Lazerone misses the sun he loves; and 
the herb the dew that invigorates it. She 
had been absent but an hour, yet her going 
thus hastily had frightened him ; and on her 
return he gladly welcomed to his breast and 
to her home the sweet though fallen angel of 
the house. 

About a fortnight after this domestic epi- 
sode, the reconciled lovers (though perhaps 
the name is not strictly applicable) were 
riding together through the pleasant lanes — 
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pleasant though the season was hardly yet 
spring, and the weather cold enough — ^that 
abounded in the neighbourhood of Thom- 
leigh. They talked together gaily as they 
rode along, and the fresh wind blew bright 
roses upon Helen's cheeks, and added to the 
lustre of the dark eyes, into which Philip 
looked with the tender love that had shone 
from his own in days gone by. And thus 
were they looking, when at the turn of a 
narrow lane, and at a spot where the ascent 
was steep and the banks high, they met a 
carriage, as it slowly descended the hill. It 
was an open barouche, and contained two 
ladies and a child. Of the former, one was 
a little past the prime of life, but still hand- 
some, though of a large, coarse beauty ; while 
the other was striking from her brilliant 
complexion, her speaking eyes, and the pro- 
fusion of her red-brown hair. Both ladies 
turned aside their heads with marked avoid- 
ance, when they became aware of the propin- 
quity of the equestrians, and the slight — 
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insult Philip mentally termed it — was so 
obtrusively marked, that he resented it 
keenly, though silently ; for those handsome, 
disdainfiil looking ladies were no strangers 
to him, and in his early years, before he had 
^ got into that confounded scrape' (alas ! 
poor Helen), he had known them well, and 
been indeed a sort of pet of the elder lady, 
whose name was EUerton, and who was the 
mother of the bright-complexioned girl then 
seated by her side. 

In looking back upon Thomleigh's boy- 
hood, it would be perhaps too much to aver 
that Mrs. Ellerton was the cause of his first 
great direliction from the paths of moral 
duty; but still at thirty he might possibly 
have been a better man, if at twenty that 
lady had not generously undertaken, free of 
cost, except to the boy's wavering principles, 
to finish his education for the world he was 
about to enter. There had been some 
whispers about their flirtation — whispers 
softly spoken — for Mr. Mainwaring, Mrs. 
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EUerton's then husband, was a millionaire ; 
and, shod with gold, vice finds it easy enough 
to ride down the prejudices of a pack of 
scandal-mongers ; moreover, Mrs. EUerton, 
to do her justice, gave no great cause for evil 
tongues to bay at her, being cold and 
vain, with a dear love for what she called 
• position,' and so could venture to take fire 
in her hand (as cold natures can), and remain 
unscathed. 

As for the lad himself, his soft-skinned 
vanity (for where is the folly or vice in which 
that element of evil is not found?) was 
pleasantly flattered by the idea, that the world 
thought him wickeder than he was; and 
(rejoicing more in his supposed iniquity than 
he possibly might have done, had there been 
truth in the libel) he took his first lesson in 
the hornbook of human passions. 

But the time came when he grew tired of 
his daily governess, and though between 
them there had been naught beyond the 
Platonic affection miscalled *pure,' he was 
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as wearied as though they had deserved the 
imputation which many-tongued rumour had 
cast upon them. That the boy showed this 
weariness, and showed it unreservedly, was 
an offence that Mrs. Ellerton could not 
pardon, and nourishing that anger in a breast 
devoid of any vearmer and more genial 
feelings, the evil plant (like an unwholesome 
fungus) grew and grew, till the bad passion 
turned to hate. She had one daughter, who 
was about thirteen, and was away at school 
during the time of the * little affair with 
Philip; and many a year had passed since 
they two had talked of love under the chest- 
nut trees ; and the still fair woman was for a 
second time a widow, with another little girl 
to tax her maternal solicitude, when she and 
Philip met in that narrow lane, while a 
woman (of what Mrs. Ellerton called the 
worst description) was a witness of their 
chance rencounter. 

At that period Gertrude Mainwaring had 
seen some five-and-twenty summers, several 
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of which had of late years been passed 
abroad with a kind but eccentric female re- 
lation, who had generously relieved Mrs. 
Ellerton from the charge of the tall girl, 
whose rapid march towards womanhood told 
tales of her own advancing years. 

But enough of Gertrude for the present — 
enough of the prosperous and successful; 
for we must follow Helen's fortunes, and 
relate the Decline and Fall of her Woman's 
Empire. 

Whether it was that the contempt ex- 
pressed in the feces of his former friends, 
urged him to the effort of changing their 
8com into a more agreeable feeling towards 
himself, or whether he was warmed into 
admiration at the sight of newer and there- 
fore more piquant charms, certain it is, that 
from the date of that inauspicious meeting, 
Philip Thomleigh found himself often in the 
society of the ladies of Mainwaring HalL 
He was frequently, too, at the Abbey, for 
there also was one to whom his presence was 
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by no means a matter of indifference. Mrs. 
Wraxham — the cousin of whom mention has 
already been made — was a great favourite of 
Sir Edgar's ; for she could not only lay claim 
to the high merit of being a relation, but she 
was also duly impressed with the honour 
which that claim conferred upon her. She 
had had designs upon Philip from her earliest 
infancy, and had pursued those designs with 
a tact and perseverance worthy of a better 
cause. At a later period, despairing of 
success, she had — wisely enough, as was 
afterwards proved-married a rich and elderly 
widower, whose remaining term of life she 
certainly did not render happy; but Mr. 
Wraxham died at tlje age of seventy, leaving 
her with one child, and a fortune in railway 
shares, which might, or might not, turn his 
widow into what the world calls a * catch.* 

Mrs. Wraxham was fond of money, but 
she was fonder still of rank and title, a pre- 
dilection which may partly be accounted for 
by the fact, that in the days of her young 
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ladyhood, her very particular friend was for- 
tunate enough to make an impression on a 
peer of the realm; thus raising her own 
dignity, while the evil-working passion of 
envy fermented in the breast of her less for- 
tunate friend. 

This sole remaining female scion of the 
house of Thornleigh was not altogether un- 
attractive in appearance; and joined to a 
certain amount of freshness and prettiness, 
she had the art, while making men pleased 
with themselves, of inducing them also to 
be charmed with her. She was a cunning 
rather than a clever woman ; endowed, how- 
ever, with the quality of watchfulness, for she 
was never taken by surprise; also with the 
gift of prudence, for the order of her retreats 
was as remarkable as the courage she dis- 
played in her advances. 

To marry her cousin Philip— -to be ad- 
dressed as " My lady," and to reign as sove- 
reign mistress at Thornleigh, was the un- 
ceasing object of Mrs. Wraxham's ambition ; 
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and to obtain her end there was scarcely 
any act, however mean and unworthy, to 
which she would not have descended. She 
had had early information of Helen's arrival 
at the cottage, and having seen her, the 
alarmed plotter set to work at once to dis- 
cover some method by which she might 
lower the dangerous beauty in the estima- 
tion of her lover. It was a hard task, that 
of working her dirty underground mine, 
with the open fire of the foe playing over 
her labours; but in time she succeeded — for 
who will not succeed, who, in a bad cause, 
labours long and low enough ? She had had 
the courage to speak to Philip about the lady 
of the cottage, and how did she speak of her ? 
Not violently or with open virulence, but with 
a quiet though much-meaning contempt for 
the class to which she belonged ; and with a 
cruel exaggeration of some little episodes of 
the poor girl's childish history (episodes which 
she had learnt, Heaven knows how), but which 
were not without their effect on Thomleigh. 
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And yet he dearly loved his mistress still ! 
Loved her for the patience with which she 
supported his frequent absences, and for the 
cheerful spirits that for many a week sus- 
tained her, when fitful and often impatient, 
he allowed the impressions he received to tell 
upon his manner. He little knew how hard 
the eflfort was, and how often, fearing that 

'Her voice had lost its power, 
Her smile had lost its charm/ 

she would sit in what poets call her * bower,' 
and drawing sad comparisons between the 
past and present, would look forward with 
vague anxiety to the future. 

It was the end of March now, and the 
blustering month had been unusually wild 
and wintry. Philip had been ready with 
excuses for the many days that often elapsed 
between his visits to the much neglected 
* Rosamond;' but the disappointed and sor- 
rowing woman was not to be deceived by 
reasons which she more than half suspected 
were often invented for the occasion. Once, 
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and only once, she reproached him, and that 
not so much for his neglect as for his want of 
openness, and the small trust he seemed to 
place in her who lately had shared his every 
thought. 

* Philip,' she said, * there is a cloud above 
us, it was small once, and to you may seem 
so still ; but for me who live almost alone, it 
grows and gathers fearfully. Will it burst 
soon, think you? or is there more of cruel 
waiting yet before me V 

*I do not understand you,' said Philip, 
though he did. 

^ Nay, do not say so ; there has been such 
trust between us through these years, and I can 
better bear that you should cease to love me, 
than that my belief in your true loyalty should 
be shaken now.' 

Her appeal irritated Thornleigh, touching 
the sore place in a conscience which was still 
tender. 

^ Helen,' he said, rising and standing near 
her, with his elbow resting on the mantel- 
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shelf, * let us understaad each other. Have 
I ever deceived you V 

* Till lately, never/ 

* Pshaw ; you must not call deception the 
little civil excuses that enforced absence make 
sometimes necessary. I mean, have I ever 
been untrue to you, or ever led you to form 
expectations impossible to be realized ? * 

It was said, and compunction followed on 
the fault as rapidly as the thunder booms after 
the cannon's flash. He had never seen Helen 
angry before ; never seen the half-closed 
sleepy eye light up with indignant fire, or the 
delicate nostril dilate with scorn ; but looking 
in her face now, compunction (as we have said) 
followed quickly on the error he had com- 
mitted. 

There was no violent outburst, and not one 
of the reproachful words that Philip in his 
penitence so dreaded to listen to ; but after a 
few moments, given to quelling the angry 
tumult in her heart, she said coldly and 
simply : 
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^ I thank you, for you have made the task 
that might have been so hard an easy one, 
and extracted the sting from the bitterness of 
regret.' 

* What task ? what regret ? * faltered Philip, 
fearing he knew not what. * Helen, forgive 
me, I had no right to say those words — they 
were cruel, rude, and most undeserved.' 

* Undeserved, indeed,* said the already sof- 
tened woman, looking down upon the hands 
which were clasped upon her knee ; * for much 
as you have given me, I have given you more, 
and you owe me something still.' 

She looked so beautiful while thus proudly 
pardoning him, that Thomleigh, yielding to a 
momentary inspiration of his better self, spoke 
the words which many a woman in a position 
such as hers would have listened to with 
rapture. 

* Helen,' he said, * there is but one way left 
to prove my love, and but one reparation for 
the past that I can offer you. Nellie, you must 
be my wife.' 
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* Must,' repeated she in a half whisper and 
with awhole smile upon her lip. * Must? Philip, 
this is not the first time that I have been told 
you ought to marry me. Not the first time 
that I have been informed how necessary is 
the reparation you have offered to the woman 
who gave up all for you. I thank you for 
your proposal, but forgive me when I add that 
the idea is as distasteful to me now as it was 
in the days I tell you of.' 

It was now Philip's turn to be angry, though 
pride forbade any open evidence of his dis- 
pleasure, and so, for yet another and a far 
longer period, the hearts in which so much 
love lay hidden were kept asunder, and Helen 
was left alone, mourning fo^ her desolation, 
and repenting her of the bitter words in 
which her refusal of her lover's offer had been 
couched. 

On an evening in early spring, that chilly 
time when days grow long and winds blow 
keenly, Helen, alone and spiritless, sat in her 
little drawing-room. There were no flowers 
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in it now, only the withered leaves of dying 
hope, and a sad heart waiting still ! 

Suddenly, for her eyes had not been turned 
towards the approach, a ring at the bell 
announced a visitor. Helen's heart beat 
quickly ; and while listening to the rain that 
pattered against the window, and the wind 
that whistled through the leafless trees, it was 
vtrith difficulty that she could contend against 
a creeping prognostication of evil to come. 
The interval of time that intervened before 
the door was opened seemed interminable; 
and at length a second and a louder peal an- 
nounced that the patience of the visitor was 
being too largely drawn upon. The truth 
was, that Philip's domestics (never over-at- 
tentive to their duties) were at that moment 
engaged in their respective pleasures; the 
general in-doors servant, *out of livery,' 
having betaken himself to the village for 
news and beer; and the housemaid being, 
what is expressively termed * out of the way.' 
At last, Helen's own maid (a somewhat 
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flighty and independent young woman) 
having condescended to * go to the door,' the 
vifiitor was admitted to the lady's presence. 

The latter turned very pale on the an- 
nouncement of the name, but when the 
gentleman approached, and in a grave man- 
ner offered his hand, the blood rushed tumul- 
tuously to her cheek. She knew him well, 
both by name and reputation ; for he was the 
incumbent of the living of which Sir Edgar 
Thomleigh was the patron; and she believed 
him to be a good man ; or Philip, whose pre* 
judices were not usually in favour of the 
cloth^ would not so often have spoken of him 
in terms of unqualified commendation. 

But highly bred, and kindly natured, as 
his bearing bespoke him to be, Mr. Herbert 
was embarrassed now ; for he had come on a 
cruel errand, and was at once aware that 
instinct, that sixth sense, afforded for the 
the protection of the weak, had already ap<p 
prised the anxious woman of a coming ca- 
lamity. 
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Seeing this, and being aware of no po68ibIe 
advantage that could accrue from delay^ 
he entered at oiice on the subject of his 
mission. 

' Mrs. Vanghan,' he began, in a low and 
hesitating tone, * I have taken the liberty of 
calling on you, for the purpose of performing 
a painful duty.' 

Helen took the alarm at once. Something, 
she feared, must have happened' to Philip, or 
why did his friend look so grave and sympa- 
thizing? 

^Mr. Herbert!' she cried, with a sort of 
gasp, * he is safe ? Oh ! do not say that any 
accident has happened to Colonel Thom- 
leigh !' 

* No fresh accident,' replied he, with a little 
peculiar meaning in his intonation. * Colonel 
Thornleigh is well in health, but he is suffer- 
ing much mental anxiety. My dear madam, 
you must allow me to proceed' (for Helen 
seemed preparing to interrupt him), *my 
friend Thornleigh is placed in circumstances 
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of great diflSculty and perplexity ; and being 
anxious to spare you the pain of hearing of 
those circumstances from common rumour, he 
has requested me to call upon you. I wish 
that I could find words wherewith to break 
this matter gently to you, but — well — 
perhaps it would be better to tell you at 
once, that Colonel Thomleigh is going to be 
married; 

There are some situations in life, in which 
pride — even such pride as that poor woman 
had a right to feel — is a supporter of giant 
strength. It came to her aid at that miser- 
able moment, and sent back the tears upon 
her aching heart. 

* I think it would have been better, more 
considerate perhaps, had Philip himself in- 
formed me of his resolution ;' and she spoke 
with a calmness that would have been called 
dignity in a more virtuous woman. 

* You must forgive him, indeed you must ; 
he shrank from the sight of your tears.' 

* He need not have been driven to so poor 
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a reason. Tell him, Mr. Herbert, that I 
shed none. Tell him that I am content, and 
am ready to depart.' 

The clergyman was taken by surprise. He 
had Qome prepared for a painful scene, — for 
reproaches and, perhaps, hysterics; and he 
found instead, a proud, beautiful woman, ac- 
cepting her fate nobly, and enduring her 
punishment without a murmur. 

* I will be the bearer of any message with 
which you care to entrust me,' he continued, 
after a pause ; ' but I have not yet executed 
all my commission. Philip wished me to say 
that he is so sorry, so distressed, and bade me 
tell you that nothing but necessity — ' 

* Necessity !' repeated Helen, bitterly. 

* Yes, necessity^ for he has but yielded to 
his uncle's wish — the uncle who has been a 
father to him. He repents deeply now, of 
the great wrong he has done you, and wishes 
earnestly to repair that wrong, as far as the 
doing so lies in his power.' 

* He can make no reparation to me, — I have 
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refused bis hand. But tell him this, from the 
woman he has forsaken — tell him, that I 
shall forgive him sooner than he will forgive 
himself ; but that I will never see him again 
— never again — never,' she repeated in pitiful 
accents, most mournful to listen to. 

Seeing she was rapidly talking herself to 
tears, Mr. Herbert hastened his endeavour to 
check the coming crisis. 

' You must not send me away,' he said, 
* without some word of comfort for Philip. 
Do you suppose that you are the only sufferer ? 
Ah ! could you but have seen him, as he 
looked this morning, his heart filled — for 
believe me, it was — with compassion and 
tenderness for the dear friend of many years, 
you would have pitied him.' 

* Was he so unhappy? My poor Philip !' 

^Indeed he was: and if you knew how 
anxious he is to ensure your wel&re and 
independence, you would accept the means — ^ 

But this was too much; for interrupting 
him hastily, she erected her beautiful head, 
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and looked almost defiantly at the young 
Rector. 

^ And does he suppose/ she said, ^ that I will 
take his money for my shame, and receive 
payment for the love I have wasted on him ? 
Tell him, that I gave him my heart's passion 
freely, but that it was a thing beyond price, 
at least beyond such price as he can give. 
I have been dependent upon his bounty,' 
she added in a tone of bitter scorn, ^that 
w&B my payment while I loved him ; but 
the account between us is settled now ; tell 
your friend that he had my receipt in 
fall.' 

• God help you, poor soul,* was Herbert's 
reply to this outbreak of wounded feeling. 
*Nay, do Hot send me away' (for she was 
waving him impatiently from the room), *I 
cannot leave you in this reckless mood.* 

* Oh ! go, go,' cried she, stamping her small 
foot impatiently. * You see nothing. Cannot 
you feel that I long to be alone — alone with 
my broken heart ;' and flinging herself on the 
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couch, she buried her head in the cushions, 
and sobbed with hysterical violence. 

Herbert was a young man, and stem mo- 
ralist; and, exemplary divine as he was, he 
could not look with unpitying eyes on that 
woman's great grief. 

*0h,' thought he, 'that those abundant 
drops were the sighs of repentance as well as 
of regret ! Then, like the sinful Mary's tears, 
they would indeed be an offering worthy 
Heaven. But alas ! I fear that for a nature 
so passionate and impulsive, there is much of 
trial and tribulation yet in store, ere, like 
the Magdalen of old, she will weep, and be 
forgiven!' 

And Helen continued to moan pitifully, 
while her hand, and it was a very beautiful 
one, hung listlessly by her side. There was 
something so touching in her attitude, as she 
lay there crushed, and abandoned to her sor- 
row, that Herbert, who remembered his own 
young sisters, and some of their childish 
griefs, took that small white hand in his, and 
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pressed it as soothingly as if they two had 
been the children of one mother: Helen 
looked up, with a wintry smile upon her 
tear-stained face. 

* You are very good,' she said humbly, 
*and I have been too impatient. You will 
say to Colonel Thomleigh, that I am ready 
to follow his wishes in everything. You will 
say, how I wish and pray that he may be 
happy.' . . . She was shedding softer tears 
now, for truly the chain that bound her to 
him was made of no common links. She 
had asked no questions concerning his des- 
tined bride, nor was there need for her to 
ask them ; for well she knew, by her woman's 
art of divination, that Thomleigh's future 
wife was no other than Gertrude Main waring, 
the &ir daughter of that insolent and worldly 
mother. 

* And I may come and see you again, may 
I not ? ' asked the Rector, who still held her 
hand in his; for indeed she seemed too sad 
and desolate to be left alone. 

k3 
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^YeSy but do not leave me yet, it is so 
dreadful to have no companions but my own 
thoughts ; I dread to be alone — alone in 
this dismal room;' and she looked round 
her with a shudder. 

* You will not be alone. There is no such 
thing as solitude. We have each and all 
of us a companion in our conscience — each 
and all of us a guardian in our God.' 

* Yes, but my conscience is my enemy ; 
and I cannot, dare not, pray. I am not bold 
enough to mock at the Almighty.* 

* Hush ! there is no mockery in prayer, no 
mockery in the resolution to go and sin no 
more.' 

*But I do not give up my sin, the very 
memory of which is dear to me. Is there 
merit in abstaining from offence when temp- 
tation exists no longer? And when I declare 
to you that if Philip were to return to me 
tomorrow I should forgive him, and — . 
Well, do you call this repentance ? ' 

Somewhat shocked at the cynical tone of 
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her confession, the Rector almost dropped the 
hand he held ; an action which was at once 
noticed by the sensitive woman, who was thus 
silently rebuked. 

^How wicked you must think me/ she 
exclaimed, ^ but I cannot help it, for — God 
help me — my heart feels cold and hard as 
marble/ 

^ If that prayer comes from the heart, it 
will be heard above,' said Herbert, as he 
rose to depart; *but you are wearied now, 
and I will bid you farewell ; tomorrow I will 
call again, and may God comfort you and 
give you better thoughts/ 

He left her, and as the door closed upon 
his retreating footsteps, Helen felt that the 
curtain had fallen upon the first act of her 
life's drama. 

Many causes combined had induced Colonel 
Thomleigh to decide on the expediency of 
3rielding to his uncle's wishes, and taking to 
himself a wife. Of these causes, constant 
companionship with a very attractive girl 
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was doubtless not among the least impor- 
tant ; but there was another passion at work, 
which, like the little leaven, Meayened the 
whole lump/ and that passion was jealousy. 
When he found hiniself alone, after the only 
bitter words that ever passed between him 
and Helen had been uttered, he was induced 
(foolishly enough) to cast up the small sum 
(that seems so simple, but is often found so 
intricate), and which is familiarly called, 
putting two and two together. Then all things 
seemed to contribute towards swelling his 
jealous suspicions concerning Helen's pa^t. 
Mrs. Wraxham's coarse insinuations, her 
own allusions to the advice given her con- 
cerning himself, and then the man's own 
letter, for it was, indeed, of the humble, un- 
offending assistant-surgeon that Philip — 
though he would have resented the accusa- 
tion as an insult — was jealous in his heart 
of hearts. Yes, Colonel Thomleigh — ^great 
gentleman, and fearless and without re- 
proach as he deemed himself — had con- 
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descended to listen to the voice of slander : 
to listen and to believe ! And so the sacri- 
fice viras offered; and he must learn to be 
happy after another fashion. 

But what need is there to follow Helen 
through this dreary passage of her exist- 
ence ? What need to draw a picture of her 
grief, for the comment of the many who 
have endured tribulations, and for the few 
who have escaped them ? 

Helen is not an imaginary character, she 
has existed, and does still exist ; and so, 
remembering that 

' Virtuous and vicious, every one must be ; 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree I' 

we will not describe her as perfect in her 
patience. Still she was brave and prudent, 
not dwelling ceaselessly on her great wrong, 
but with something of anger towards him 
whom she endeavoured to forget, strug- 
gling through the painful interval between 
the infliction of the wound and the healing 
thereof. 
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Her resolution to accept no pecuniai7 
assistance from Philip was nevdr changed; 
nor would she consent to hold any commu^ 
nication wit^ him, either in person or by 
letter. This grieved Philip more than he 
cared to own; and could Gertrude Main- 
waring have guessed how often his thoughts 
wandered towards his lost love, she might 
perhaps have feared to entrust her happiness 
to his keeping, and have refused to accept 
the sacrifice that was offered her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

' And look before yoa ere you leap. 
For as you sow, yoa're like to reap 1 ' — ^Hudibras. 

< S^e that soweth the storm shall reap the whirlwind.' 

Pboyxrbs. 

We have given but a hurried sketch of 
Helen Langton's early history, and must now 
leave her for a time, in order that we may 
recount, in as few words as possible, the 
events that followed on Thomleigh's mar- 
riage. The capital of love, on which Ger- 
trude and her husband began their matri- 
monial career, might have lasted them their 
lives, had circumstances not been adverse; 
and had not the unthinking pair (like many 
another newly wedded couple) mistaken 
their principal for their income, and so 
spent it lavishly. 
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The portion brought by Gertrude to the 
general stock was by far the larger of the 
two, and when she discovered that domestic 
secret, she not only felt aggrieved, but was 
imprudent enough to make a display of her 
disappointment. But after all, what cause 
had she for complaint? She had obtained 
the object of her ambition, — her escape from 
an unhappy home had been effected, and the 
cTi de la nature — * Spousez-moi /' had been 
duly and properly responded to. 

Philip's love had been at the first as wild 
and absorbing as the passion he had once felt 
for Helen Langton; a cleverer and a less 
demonstrative woman might, in the early 
days of their married life, have turned that 
passion to good account; but Gertrude, 
though possessed of a nature as passionate, 
and nearly as impulsive as her rival's, was 
wholly deficient in that variety of charm 
which is the best safeguard against satiety. 
With her there was nothing to discover, 
nothing to hope for, and nothing to fear, for 
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all seemed known and given at once, with 
lavish hand, openly and without reserve ; and 
then when the burst of passion was spent, 
there remained the days, and months, and 
years, in which Gertrude believed that her 
husband took no delight either in her or her 
society. But she was wrong in this, and per- 
haps the conviction that she was in error, 
had many a time rested on the merest 
chance — a word, a look even, might have 
brought together those estranged hearts; 
but, as we have before said, the tide of cir- 
cumstances set against them, and so side by 
side, like parallel lines, they remained sepa- 
rated and apart. 

They had two children ; a boy named 
Edgar, and a pretty fairy girl, the * little 
Marie,* whose spirit ministered to her 
father's when his was hovering on the con- 
fines of eternity. Philip dearly loved those 
children, and so loving them, could not but 
feel drawn to, her who had bestowed on him 
those valued blessings ; but Lady Thornleigh 
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(for Sir Edgar's white head was laid on the 
lap of earth) where let tis hope he slept as 
soundly as in his elbow chair in the old 
Abbey), Lady Thomleigh herself repelled by 
her conduct the adrances 6f returning teii» 
demess. 

The youngest child wad about two yiears 
old, when the aged Baronet, having lived to 
6ee a new generation spring up at Thom- 
leigh, bade it farewell for ever. There wad 
peace and seeming confidence within its 
walls ; but in another year all was altered ; 
for the demons of doubt and discord spread 
their dark wings over the household, and 
hung and fluttered there. 

At that period various circumstisti^ces 
arose, which awoke the spirit of watchfulness 
in Philip's breast. It was not only that his 
wife's visits to her children \n their nursery 
had become more rare, and that she had 
ceased to take her former delights in the 
simple pleasures that are sufficient for a 
heart at ease. It was not only that at the 
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hour M^ien letters were expected, her cheeks 
would flush and her hands tremble ; nor was 
it that she flew to excitement to escape the 
gnawing anxiety, which in the quiet of her 
home seemed for ever wearing away her 
spirits. It was not one, but all these evil 
symptoms combined, which raised doubts 
and alarms in Philip's mind, filling it with a 
Tague uneasiness and a sense of painful in-» 
security. He had no confidant, for to no 
living being would he allow himself to con- 
fess his fears ; but there was one who guessed 
them ; and singular as it may appear, that 
one was a young and guileless girl. 

Alice EUerton^ Lady Thomleigh's half- 
sister, was essentially ^ country bred ;* she had 
never possessed that thing of doubtful good, 
a young female friend, nor had she ever 
wished for a companion of her own age, to 
share in either her pleasures or her pains. 
Hers was a fine, intelligent, unwarped, up- 
right character ; too intelligent not to guess 
at the nature of the husband's fears, and too 
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straightforward to pretend, even to herself, 
that ihB proper simplicity of girlish seventeen 
should have revolted from such precocious 
surmises. Young as she was, Alice was 
already an affianced wife; already a holder 
of a ticket in the great matrimonial lottery ; 
and it was by the Rector of Thornleigh, 
Philip's early friend, that her affections had 
been gained ; gained, however, only by the 
strong power which habit and continued 
association sometimes exercise over the 
affections of the young. 

From the day of Gertrude's marriage 
Alice had become an inmate of her sister's 
home, and almost from that hour had com- 
menced the influence of Herbert s mind over 
hers. As a little girl of thirteen he was her 
hero, her heau ideal of all that was good, 
noble, and protecting, and whether he read 
the prayers of the Church, in the half-in- 
toning fashion permitted by his moderate 
High Cburchism ; or whether rising above 
the rest in song, his voice sounded to the 
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vaulted roof of the fine old chapel at Thom- 
leigh, the girl's heart rose with it, and love, 
and the religious enthusiasm of the moment 
mingled together in its aspirations. The 
child had scarcely ceased to he a child, when 
she knew that Herbert loved her ; how and 
when she gained that knowledge she knew 
not, but the certainty was pleasant, and it 
seemed as natural to return that love as to 
lavish her deep affections on the little chil- 
dren who clung to *Aunt Alice,' with a 
devotion greater than that inspired by either 
father or mother. 

One great charm in Alice's nature lay in 
its rare unselfishness. Herbert said and 
thought that in its simplicity lay its chief 
merit ; but in that he was probably mistaken, 
for it is only the name which pleases even a 
poet ; the reality of * sweet neglect,* either of 
mind or person, being usually anything but 
becoming. It is not every face that can 
make mere simplicity a grace ; and even 
Alice's sweet countenance might have been 
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inspired in Herbert's eyes, had it possessed 
(mly the one feminine charm which he pro* 
fessed to see there. 

By no one was the value of his sister-in- 
law's rare character better appreciated than 
by Philip Thomleigh ; and it was sometimes 
irritating to him to listen to the encomiums 
lavished by his friend on the ^ sweet simplicity 
of his ladye love.' Philip was of a dissen- 
tient though scarcely of an argumentative 
turn of mind; and would frequently differ, 
decidedly though curtly, with the Rector on 
the merits of his chosen bride. 

* My dear fellow/ he would say, * it*s all 
very well to talk of simplicity, but it's a bore, 
and so you would think, were Alice in reality 
the simple being you imagine.' 

*But at seventeen,' remonstrated Her- 
bert — 

*Well, at seventeen Alice is just what 
she ought to be, — a dear, good, wide-awake 
girl — and believe me that, if at her age, 
she were not ihaty she would be a fooL' 
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I hate wide-awake girls.' 

*No, you don't; you think you do, or 
rather you say you do^ just as meu say they 
like light claret^ or water zouchy, or any 
other wishy-washy thing ; but it's all humbug 
and bosh !' 

Meanwhile Alice's unobtrusive, unvaunt- 
ing self-sacrifices were endearing her to all 
who approached her. She did not perform 
her daily duties to be praised of men, for 
she was destitute of le courage de ses vertus. 
Vanity is as much seen, and is as easy to be 
traced in an apparent absence of selfishness, 
as in almost any other act of our scheming 
existeuce; and where one human being 
denies himself a pleasure^ or inflicts on him- 
self a pain for abstract love of his neighbour, 
ten thousand will do the same, that men 
may speak well of them. 

It was thought by many (and in that 
opinion Sir Philip, highly as he valued his 
fijend Herbert, coincided) that Alice Eller- 
ton might have * done better ' than cast her 
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lot with a well-bom clergyman, endowed 
with an income of five hundred pounds a 
year. There was some reason in the re- 
marky and there would have been more, if 
the fine feathers that make fine birds neces- 
sarily make them happy ones also; or if 
there had been anything in the future hus- 
band's disfavour to warrant those apprehen- 
sions on the part of the kind friends, whose 
pity was in proportion to the envy that 
would have been excited, had Alice's in- 
tended bridegroom been in the possession of 
exalted rank and an unlimited command of 
money. Several good gifts had fallen to the 
lot of Francis Herbert. In person he was 
one that many a woman might have loved 
for that advantage alone. He was accom- 
plished, too, — his musical talents being far 
above the average; and his voice in song 
one that few could hear unmoved. His 
chief peculiarity lay in the extraordinary 
amount of control which he had obtained, 
and continually exercised over himself. In 
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which respect he was as consistent as any 
character read of in novel or romance ; and 
(by the way) unnatural enough are often 
those imaginary characters ; extreme in good 
or ill; always speaking, thinking, or acting 
up to the standard, or down to the level 
which an inventive genius has created ; 
the heroes and heroines we read of, being 
rarely inconsistent, are not true to nature, 
and therefore generally fail in exciting our 
sympathy and interest. 

It was curious how little Alice knew of 
her future husband's mind or disposition. 
She had no idea of him as a somewhat rigid 
disciplinarian, nor guessed that he had set 
up a standard, for himself and others, so 
high, that even to keep the mental eye 
fixed momentarily upon it, was an effort 
for weak human nature to perform. 

It was not for a young, pure girl, to sur- 
mise that her lover s nature was wanting in 
warmth and softness; and that what ashes 
remained from the fire of his hot youth, 

VOL. I. L 
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were well nigh trodden out under the crush- 
ing heel of stern asceticism. But it was 
for him to have thought well and deeply 
ere he condemned another (and that other 
possibly a contrast to himself) to the ex- 
istence he deemed a fitting preparation for 
disembodied spirits throughout eternity ; and 
this duty he had failed to perform. He 
loved Alice dearly, as dearly, at least, as it 
was in his nature to love; but with his 
affection there was mixed a strong leaven 
of prudence, and a decided determination 
that while he was strengthening himself to 
the performance of his duty as a Christian 
clergyman, his promised bride should put 
herself through a course of training, befit- 
ting the place she was to occupy as his 
helpmate. It was not by outward adorning 
and plaiting of hair that the wife of the 
model rector was to be remarkable; and 
Herbert had already made mental sketches 
of a style of dress and deportment, which it 
might require a considerable exertion of 
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Alice's power of self-sacrifice to conform 
to. 

There was but one frequent guest — always 
excepting the Rector — at Thomleigh Abbey ; 
and that guest was no other than Arthur 
Brandreth, the Liberal member for the county. 
Helen had well described the man, when 
five years before he had paid his canvassing 
visit to her cottage — but he had improved 
since those days. His tall figure had, with 
advancing years, filled out into the perfec- 
tion of muscular proportion ; and though his 
face could not be called handsome, his coun- 
tenance was remarkable for its intelligence, 
and his smile was peculiarly attractive. 

Philip, hedged round from his youth with 
the microscopic divinity which places landed 
proprietors in the centre of a ring fence of 
self-created importance, differed from Bran- 
dreth in politics, and at first decided to have 
no acquaintance with the *new man,' who 
had settled in the county without his con- 
sent, and become its representative contrary 
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to his wishes. For a time he had kept to 
his resolution, but Brandreth's universal popu- 
larity bore down all before it ; and Sir Philip 
perceiving that his hauteur and his snubbings 
were (if noticed at all) entirely unheeded by 
their intended victim, at last laid down his 
useless weapons, and Brandreth, en bon prince^ 
acknowledging the real worth of his former 
opponent, generously admitted him to his 
friendship, and both were gainers by the 
alliance. 

Behold Philip and his two guests seated, 
one summer evening, under the vnde veran- 
dah that extended along a portion of the 
south front of the Abbey. This pleasant 
shelter was filled vnth flowering plants and 
shrubs, the blossoms of which threw up, to 
the coming night, a perfect gush of fra- 
grance ; a fragrance wasted upon two of the 
party, who, reclining on cushioned seats, 
smoked their cigars lazily. 

The Rector did not smoke; no man at 
Magdalen had more enjoyed his pipe during 
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the days and nights to which, because he 
had had such pleasure in them, he now 
forbade himself to look back ; but in common 
with other pleasant little sins which a man 
abjures (or should abjure) when, going forth 
from the wing of Alma Mater ^ he devotes 
himself to the service of the Church, the 
man of sacrifices threw his clay a&r from 
him, and only inhaled the scent of the 
beloved weed afar off! This act of self- 
devotion was doubly felt to be such when 
the friendly fumes were pleasantly tickling 
the nostrils of other men; and on this 
occasion he looked so longingly on the 
pleasures of his friends, that Brandreth, 
maintaining that it is only ' when ignorance 
is bliss, that it is folly to be wise,' urged 
him to break through his resolution for 
once, and try the very best cigars that ever 
man indulged in. 

* I should like to be convmced now, why 
a parson shouldn't smoke,' he remarked, 
after expressing his surprise at the Rector's 
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persistent refusal of his offer. I really 
shovld like to know why it is more wicked 
to inhale one scent than another. You 
have been intoxicating yourself for the last 
ten minutes with the perfume of an ex- 
ceptional moss rose' (Herbert looked con- 
scious, for the flowers had been transferred 
from Alice's hand to his), * and you consider 
fis as sinning in some way or other, God 
knows how, because our ideas of what 
constitutes sensual indulgence differs from 
your own.' 

*It is not that, you quite mistake my 
meaning. What may be a venial error in a 
layman, becomes a grave sin when committed 
by one of my profession. There is so much 
in example.' 

'Ah! now you are going from the point, 
and butting at me with the blunt end of a 
truism. Not' (he added, as he puffed out 
a volume of smoke, with some degree of 
impatience) — *not that I deny the justice 
of the one you have just uttered ; but I like 
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a man to reason from his own belief, and 
I hate everything that saves thought. As a 
general rule, " received maxims " have, I am 
convinced, often much to answer for — as 
much perhaps as half the lies that are uttered. 
One knows a lie's a lie.' 

* Does one ? ' put in Philip, drily. 

^ Yes, one does ; at least, I flatter myself 
that / do: but these stereotyped sayings 
being generally supposed to contain a portion 
of the concentrated essence of our grand- 
fathers' wisdoTii, posterity takes them upon 
trust, and, without questioning either their 
prudence or their common sense, acts upon 
them. But you have not yet explained to 
me your meaning when you asserted that an 
act which is nothing more than a bad habit 
in a layman, becomes a heinous sin when 
committed by a clergyman.' 

Herbert hesitated ; Brandreth was a close 
reasoner, and, knowing it, he rather shrank 
from crossing bayone£s with so stubborn an 
antagonist. 
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* I meant, my dear fellow,--of course you 
know what I meant/ 

^I don't — I want to know; but perhaps 
you had better postpone my enlightenment 
till your next Sunday s sermon. Thomleigh,' 
he continued, addressing his host, Hhis dis- 
cussion must bore you, I am afraid, but one 
thing I will affirm, namely, that men often 
cavil at goodness when it appears in a form 
which it irks them to imitate ; and they are 
more inclined to envy the high reputation 
earned by a blameless life, than to endeavour 
to act up to the standard set before them.' 

*What a depressing opinion you have 
formed of our common nature ! ' said Her- 
bert. *But to leave general remarks and 
descend, if you well con-^esceni to my parti- 
ci^ar case, I must just ask you this one ques- 
tion. How could I, were I to be seen with a 
cigar in my mouth, preach to my parishioners 
against a habit which^ once formed, is al- 
most the most difficult in the world to break 
through ; a habit that leads them to the beer- 
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shop, induces the love of drink, and often 
wastes more than the shilling a week so ill- 
spared by a family whose united weekly earn- 
ings may not perhaps amount to more than a 
dozen of those humble coins ?^ 

* Well — but here — with us, and away from 
your poor parishioners, who I am not sure 
would not feel themselves drawn to you by 
seeing their weakness shared, surely there can 
be no harm in the indulgence ? We cannot 
be called weak brothers, and can hardly offend 
in this matter more deeply than at present ; 
if, indeed, it can be an offence to enjoy one of 
God's good gifts as thoroughly and gratefully 
as I am enjoying this most delicious of all 
Havannahs.' 

* But were I to give in now and jrield to 
the temptation,' said Herbert, smiling good- 
humouredly, *who can answer for my not 
falling away altogether ? Who can say that 
he will stop at the first pipe, any more than 
at the first step which leads to any other 
vice?' 

l3 
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* Ah, well ! if you are so afraid of yourself, 
I have nothing more to say, but I do think it 
a cruel thing to deny a poor devil the indul- 
gence of a habit which has been fostered 
in him from his infancy by our own short- 
comings, and which it would require some- 
thing a good deal more powerful than either 
words or example to induce him to break 
through. The poor man works hard enough, 
God knows; why then deny him the only 
luxury which his limited means enable him to 
procure X 

* And so you would advocate a vicious in- 
dulgence as a means of making up to him for 
his other privations ? You would encourage 
him to take poison, because the wholesome 
food of trial, and (may be sometimes) of a 
little useful privations, is not altogether to 
his taste?' 

^ Just so; the poor man must take such 
scanty comfort as is permitted him, be such 
comfort ever so pernicious. The fault, if fault 
there be, can hardly be laid to the charge of 
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the man who by his almost fireless grate, and 
snrrounded by his ill-fed children, nses, and 
perhaps abuses, the few gifts we leave him. 
The hungry, hopeless labourer will drink and 
smoke, and the worn wife will learn to follow 
his example; for the downward path is in- 
deed an open way to all ; and if there be 
danger for you, how much the more for those 
who entertain no exalted sense of their own 
resjponsibilities, and in whose temperament 
the animal necessarily triumphs over the in- 
tellectual;' 

* There you are wrong again/ said Herbert, 
* for the lives led by the lower orders, and the 
limited education they receive, tend greatly 
to diminish their craving after excitement. 
Their nerves are of a tougher fibre, and in 
their constitution there is far less of the sym- 
pathetic than is to be found amongst persons 
in our rank of life. Were /to indulge in the 
enjoyment which appears at this moment so 
agreeable to you,' it would be at the risk of 
recalling scenes which I now consider vicious. 
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and amusements which I feel it is safer to 
forget. But while to me the perfume of the 
weed acting on the memory might be per- 
nicious ; to the poor man a white clay pipe—' 

^ A clay pipe is^ and nothing more^ laughed 
Brandreth. * It seems to me, however, 
that you are deserting your own line of 
country and taking to mine. If the labour- 
ing man be the mere clod you describe, the 
less danger is there of his taking the second 
step which alarms you so sorely; and the 
more willingly should you allow him the com-* 
paratively safe pleasure of his pipe of " shag." 
The poor man, — ' 

* For Heaven's sake let the poor man alone,' 
cried Philip, * at least my poor men. I give 
them half-a-crown a day; their rent is low, 
and if they are ill or in trouble by.no feult of 
theirs ' (* a curious exception that,' muttered 
Brandreth), * I am always ready to help them. 
Besides there are all the things that Alice 
and Lady Thornleigh give them.' 

>Ah, that giving^ said Brandreth sadly. 
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* of all forms of charity, giving is the worst. 
What has lowered the character of what we 
may now almost with justice call the " lower 
classes," but the being given to ? We com- 
plain of the low tone of feeling prevalent 
among the poor. We complain of their in- 
gratitude and their degradation, and lament, 
that in strong contrast to their forefathers 
they no longer look upon the receiving of 
parochial relief in the light of a disgrace. But 
what is one of the principal causes of this 
marked deterioration ? What but the absence 
of all self-respect, caused by their being ne- 
cessarily in the receipt of alms. The feeling 
of honest independence once tampered with, 
the hand once held out for charity, and the 
caste is lost ; then the unfortunate recipients, 
deprived of all hope of being cleansed from 
the stain (like the once flogged soldier), 
sink hopelessly into the abyss of degrada- 
tion.' 

* But what would you do V asked Herbert. 
We are told that the poor shall not cease 
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out of the earth ; and are enjoined to give in 
charity to those that are in need.' 

* To this I shall reply hy one of your own 
truisms : one, however, that deserves to be 
written in letters of gold, viz. that "Preven- 
tion is better than cure.'' True, the irrecover- 
able words have gone forth, which condemn 
a certain proportion of our fellow-creatures to 
comparative poverty ; but I have yet to learn 
that any are pre-doomed to positive destitu- 
tion, any whose meed it is to die of want. 
Hard, indeed, it is, and God has said it, for 
the rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God. But why hard ? I say because of the 
j90or,— of the poor whose well-being they neg- 
lect, of the poor who will hereafter rise up in 
judgment against them, and condemn them ? ' 

Here Thomleigh broke in impatiently. 

* And what, may I ask, do you think of our 
public charities— of our munificent donations 
to the starving populations both of our own 
and other lands ? Read the columns of the 
" Times," and count up the names of rich men 
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who give their hundreds, and of less opulent ^ 
ones who offer up their mite/ 

' Granted that it looks well, and in many 
of those who so give, it is well ; but I confess 
to being suspicious of the charity that vaunt- 
eth itself in the broad columns of a news- 
paper: as well engrave it on the phylacteries, 
and enlarge for its insertion the border of our 
garments. 

* We have among nations a great name for 
charity, and our good deeds are trumpeted 
forth on sounding brass, and titivate our ears 
with a pleasant sound of tinkling cymbals ; 
but, in my opinion, the man who does good 
by stealth, and would blush to find it fame, 
does better service to the indigent, and is, 
perhaps, nearer the kingdom of Heaven.' 

* Really,' said Philip a little peevishly, for 
he did not quite approve of post-prandial 
discussions when they took a serious turn 

* really, to hear you quoting Scripture, my 
dear Brandreth — ' 

* Reminds you of the devil doing the same 
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thing,* interrupted his friend, cheerfully. * But 
never mind. Bible sentences are always effec- 
tive, and nothing tells more than a text, even 
supposing one had no better motive for intro- 
ducing them,* added he, half apologetically; 
for he saw that the Rector was making ready 
for a protest ; and the present neither seemed 
a fitting time, nor the audience a sufficiently 
liberal one, for the advantageous setting forth 
of his peculiar tenets. 

* Have it out veith Alice,' was their host's 
suggestion, as they rose from their seats; 
^ Alice will floor you at once, she's a dead 
hand at that sort of thing/ 

. * And I am sure,' added Herbert, following 
up his friend's move, ^ that Miss EUerton's 
visits to the cottages — ^ 

*My dear fellow, were they an angel's 
visits,' broke in Brandreth. 

' My sister-in-law's, to wit,* suggested 
Philip, provokingly. 

* Precisely so,' was Brandreth's unabashed 
reply. * And I am sure Herbert will agree 
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that the words are synon jmous ; but even so, 
I deprecate visits, the result of which is to 
lower the sense of moral responsibilitj, and 
induce a reliance on what is vague, and 
therefore prejudicial to the healthj con- 
tinuance of individual exertion. But as 
Thomleigh advises, I will have it out with 
Miss EUerton ; I am tolerably sure of making 
a convert of her, and am willing to enter the 
lists at once/ 

During the early part of this conversation 
the figures of the sisters had been dimly 
visible among the shrubs, and on the distant 
portion of the lawn their white garments 
were traceable as they flitted here and there 
along the well-kept walks. But now night 
was come — the sweet, calm, summer-night — 
and their forms were no longer discernible in 
the gathering darkness. 

Though the state of chronic suspicion into 
which Philip's mind had been tormented by 
his wife's altered conduct had considerably 
diminished his affections for her, yet enough 
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of that affection still remained to make him 
long to prove her deserving of the residue 
that was left. The * doating, yet doubting/ 
.*the suspecting, yet strongly loving' symp- 
toms of the complaint had been gone through, 
and were past away to return no more ; and 
his condition had now become one that 
nothing short of decided measures could im- 
prove, or the shock of some happy discovery 
startle into a more satisfactory state of being. 
Philip Thomleigh was one of those men to 
whom the approximation of women is almost 
as necessary as the air they breathe. Had 
any one ventured to accuse him of such a 
weakness, he would have resented the impu- 
tation with honest indignation ; but the accu- 
sation was> nevertheless, well deserved ; a 
£Eict that might have been proved to himself 
every hour of the day. It was not so much 
their conversation, as the sight of the gentle 
sex, and, albeit unknown to himself, their sof- 
tening influence on the home atmosphere, 
that were so essential to his enjoyment of 
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existence ; and jet he was more given to miss 
them, almost painfiiUj, when absent, than 
to appreciate them when present with dis- 
crimination and good judgment. He Talned 
them coUectiveh/'-'ii we may so speak— « 
more than individuallj ; as an instance of 
which, it is certain that he never separated, 
or even attempted to separate, the very dif- 
ferent merits or claims on his notice of his 
wife and his wife's sister; regarding them 
both as pieces of useful and ornamental fur- 
niture, alike necessary to his comfort and 
pleasant to his eyes. 

Seeing that this was the light in which Sir 
Philip was wont to view the women of his 
household, it is not surprising that when he 
and his guests emerged from their darkened 
retreat, and sauntered into the drawing-room, 
a feeling both of surprise and disappointment 
should have crept over him, when he found 
their accustomed places empty. The dazzling 
lamp-light found its way into every comer of 
the lofty chamber, but its rays betrayed no 
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Gertrude reposing in dreamy idleness on the 
sofa, and no Alice quietly occupied (as was 
her custom), with her music or her book. 
The room seemed very empty to those three 
men ; but it was by Brandreth that the void 
was felt the most; the others missed their 
helongingSf but the absence of the ladies was 
to them only the loss of a few minutes of 
their daily right to their society, a right to be 
insisted on with interest on the morrow; 
while to Brandreth (who in an hour's time 
was to ride forth into the night, with only the 
memory of Alice's smiles to lighten his soli- 
tary journey, and nought but the remembered 
melody of her song to cheer him on the 
way), every minute was a thing of value, 
For Arthur Brandreth was very near to 
loving Alice EUerton; perhaps he did love 
her more than he knew himself; and if to 
watch over her happiness with jealous care — 
to note if her cheek were a shade more pale, 
or her voice less steady — ^if to mould his 
opinions unconsciously upon hers, and shape 
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his conduct according to his notion of what 
she most admired — were symptoms of the pas* 
sion that (next to that of vanitj) is the most 
absorbing bj which our nature is beset, then 
Arthur loved that maiden with a true and 
faithful heart. 

Not for worlds would he have attempted 
to lessen the affection that — ^as he was well 
aware — Alice felt for his friend. We will 
not affirm that had he entertained any 
doubt of the probability of her ultimate 
happiness as Herbert's wife, he would not 
have endeavoured to loosen the bonds that 
bound them to each other; for Brandreth's 
was a singular character, and it was his 
habit to make his conscience a law unto 
himself. But although in his inmost heart 
he did not deem the Rector fully deser- 
ving of the prize that he had gained, he 
respected him too highly, and knew too well 
his intrinsic value not to feel certain that no 
after-discoveries of faults or vices hidden 
away in the background would tend to make 
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him less worthy, than at the present time, of 
Alice's affections. 

As for the girl's own sentiments, they were 
more difficult to analyze. Had any one sug- 
gested to her the possibility of her heart 
being occupied by two tenants at one and 
the same period, she would have been 
shocked at the immorality — nay, the coarse 
impropriety— of the imputation. But, never^ 
theless, it is to be feared that she in some 
sort deserved it. 

Her affection for the one had grown with 
her youth, and strengthened vidth her 
strength, till it had seemed to become a 
part of her very being ; and to lose her hold 
on Herbert's esteem and regard would have 
been to her a heavy misfortune. Moreover, 
all his surroundings had become endeared to 
her. She loved the country where he dwelt, 
and the pretty Rectory which was to be her 
home (for the trees and flowers that adorned 
it seemed to be already hers), while the cot- 
tagers which were the object of hie care 
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were likewise reckoned among the interests 
and responsibilities of her future life. And 
then his church, the organ on which on saints' 
dajs and holidays she played, and played so 
exquisitely that strangers came many a mile, 
as much to hear that celestial harmony as to 
admire the costly adomings of the young 
Bector's best beloyed bride, id est the church, 
in which his soul delighted! All these 
were objects of love and veneration to Alice ; 
and yet, unknown to herself, there was a 
something wanting, and that something was 
the love that was springing up in Brandreth's 
heart ; a love that her affianced husband was 
utterly incapable of either feeling or inspiring. 
Had Arthur been cognizant of that want, 
he would — at least let us hope he would — 
have felt the peril with which his visits were 
fraught, and have absented himself at once 
and entirely from Thornleigh Abbey. He 
should have guessed— but, in truth, he did 
not — that there was danger to that young 
girl in a companionship with one far better 
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fitted than was Herbert, to rouse the dormant 
passions in her heart; and so feeling, he 
should have denied himself the luxury of her 
society. And Alice's own perfect innocence 
tended also to throw him off his guard, keep- 
ing him by her side, and thus preserving her 
from both the sorrow which his absence 
would have caused her, and from the enlight- 
enment as to her own feelings, which might 
possibly have ensued. After all, it is hard to 
fathom the depths, or sift out the small grains 
of reality from the dark depths of even the 
purest heart, for even * innocence itself has 
many a wile,' and all unknown to herself, it 
may be that Alice practised some of the 
hypocrisy that is taught by Love to women. 
And so the intimacy continued, and it was 
not by her own will at last that they were 
arrested in a course which might have ended 
in * soiling the current of her sinless years, 
and turning her pure heart's purest blood to 
tears.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

' Alas I I have walked through life 
Too heedless where I trod ; 
Nay, helping to trample my fellow-bom, 
And fill the burial sod : 
Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 
Not unmarked by God I ' — Thomas Hood. 

^ Alice, this delicious eyening is not one to 
waste indoors,' said Lady Thomleigh to her 
young sister, as together they left the dining 
room on the evening when Philip and his 
guests discussed the wants of the poor and 
the requirements of the rich, beneath the 
perfumed shelter of the wide verandah. 

* Come out into the air, come and sit with 
me under the tulip tree, and we will read 
our letters there/ 

The post arrived late at Thomleigh, and a 
servant had just presented the letter-bag to 

VOL. I. M 
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his mistress, whose habit it was to open it 
with her own hands. The distribution of its 
contents was soon made, and then (the 
evening being warm) the sisters, in their 
light gossamer dresses (and without taking 
the precaution of donning any extra cover- 
ing), stepped out from the open window to 
the velvet lawn. 

They were both winning objects to look 
upon, those two women, and the dozen years 
of difference in their ages was scarcely per- 
ceptible to those who caught glimpses of 
them from a distance. Gertrude's fair skin 
and beautiful colouring gave her the sem- 
blance of youth, which was increased by the 
greater vivacity of her movements, while 
Alice, on the contrary, was quiet in the 
extreme, and her cheek was usually colour- 
less ; her chief charm of person consisting in 
her peculiar gracefulness, and in the loving 
softness of her eyes. 

Gertrude opened her letters with feverish 
bastQ, dropping a few steps behind her sister 
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as she did so; while the latter, feigning 
ignorance of her agitation, busied herself 
with propping up some rare carnations that 
lay drooping on their bed. Suddenly Lady 
Thornleigh spoke, but her voice was altered, 
and she seemed as though struggling to 
subdue some violent and almost overpower- 
ing emotion. 

*My dear Alice,' she exclaimed, *how 
stupid and forgetfiil I have been! I pro- 
mised to see Mrs. Whatman at the South 
Lodge to-day, for Her grandchild is very ill. 
Lend me your scarf to throw over my head, 
in a quarter of an hour I shall be there and 
back again. But quick, dear, or I shall be 
late, and you know how Thornleigh hates a 
deserted room.' 

* Then pray let me go in your place, dear 
Gertrude,' said Alice ; ^ I am by far the most 
skilful doctor of the two, and it will be 
better for Philip to remark on my absence 
than on yours.' 

•And why, pray?' asked Lady Thom- 

h2 
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leighy as she turned sharply round upon her 
sister, 

*Why/ repeated Alice, embarrassed how 
to answer her, * really, Gertrude, I can hardly 
say, except, perhaps, because — because you 
are his wife/ 

Conscience, or some other cause equally 
effective, had made a great coward of the 
elder sister, or she would hardly have blushed 
so vividly under the girl's imagined insinuation. 
There was, however, no dissuading her from 
her design, and almost snatching at the scarf 
which her sister had removed from her 
shoulders, she hurriedly threw it over her 
own, and walking away at a rapid pace, was 
soon lost to view among the trees. 

For a few moments Alice stood irresolute, 
and then slowly and sadly turned her steps 
towards the house. There was a turn in her 
homeward path from which she could obtain 
a glimpse of the * South Lodge,* the place to 
which Gertrude had declared her errand to 
be, and at that turn did she instinctively 
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(and with an anxious heart) pause for a 
moment, and strain her eyes in search of 
her absent sister. 

But alas ! along that road no human form 
was passing, so with her suspicions that all 
was not right with Gertrude painfully con-^ 
firmed, and filled with direful apprehension 
that those suspicions would (in consequence 
of her sister's lengthened absence) be shared 
by Philip, she lingered long and nervously 
on her way. Nervously, indeed, and pain- 
fully, for it was a very pale face that some 
time after made its appearance at the glass 
door which opened on to the lawn, and 
a very trembling hand that was laid on 
Thornleigh's shoulder as if in propitiation. 
He looked into her face inquiringly. 

* We have had a delicious walk,' was her 
answer to the mute appeal, and then (for ohj 
Love, how rare are the sacrifices that a woman's 
heart can make for you !) she added, while her 
cheek blushed deeply for her own duplicity, 
*a delicious walk through the shrubberies; 
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but Gertrude was tired, and sat down to rest ; 
she will, however, be here immediately.* And 
turning to Herbert, with a rapid utterance 
which surprised him in one so habitually 
composed, she added, * I fear there is little 
hope of poor Jane Whatman's recovery, her 
cough is worse than ever, and her breathing 
so oppressed that it is painful to see her/ 

At that moment, and as if to arrest the 
course of deception so reluctantly entered 
upon by the truth-loving Alice, Lady Thom- 
leigh entered the room. 

In striking contrast to the appearance of 
that pale, agitated girl was the aspect of 
the world-taught woman, as she glided in 
amongst them ! All traces of haste and 
perturbation had vanished, her hair was 
arranged in its usual faultless braids, and 
the smooth white forehead was without a 
line or wrinkle. Truly she was an excel- 
lent dissembler, that fair-cheeked, blooming 
woman ! But where and in what school of 
design she had brought her art to such high 
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perfection, and to what manner of appren- 
ticeship she was indebted for the complete 
mastery she had obtained over her emotions, 
were questions (hard indeed for her to 
answer) that flitted across the bewildered 
brain of Alice EUerton. 

She gazed at her sister with wonder, but 
with that wonder there was mingled a de- 
lightful sensation of relief; a relief so great 
that it imparted a buoyancy to her spirits, and 
a charm to her smile that had of late been 
wanting there. She did not hear Herbert 
question her sister as to the amount of suffer- 
ing endured by the little invalid, whose days 
on earth were numbered ; nor was she aware 
of the melancholy fact that Gertrude had, on 
being cross-examined by her husband, dis- 
tinctly attributed her lengthened absence to 
her visit to the dying child. All these things 
were lost upon Alice, inasmuch as she was 
too much engrossed by a conversation in 
which Brandreth had engaged her, to attend 
to the remarks of others. 
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Encouraged by the gentle smile that lighted 
up her features, the * man of progress ' (for 
so Thomleigh called him) was already in- 
teresting her with the revelation of some of 
his favourite plans, while he dwelt with eager 
interest on the relative social positions of the 
rich, richer, richesty as they affect those of 
that far larger portion of humanity, id est the 
poor, the poorer, and the poorest. 

* Such pity as I heard lavished yesterday,' 

he said, * on the poor Duke of , " actu- 

actually in want of money ! " But then the 
unfortunate man had *^ three such magni- 
ficent places to keep up,** and his income 
after all was only eighty thousand a year ; 
such a tax upon him, ^^ and then the Duchess 
Emily, the poor, dear Duchess ! a wretched 
ten thousand a year jointure ! what was that 
for her? a mere nothing!" Don't laugh. 
I assure I heard it all. But I confess I had 
felt rather sorry for the poor fellow myself 
(you know want makes a man a fellow) when 
I saw him at his own house a few days ago. 
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The cause for compassion was a different one; 
but still I did pity him/ 

* And why ? ' asked Alice, as, seated before 
the piano, she made a murmuring music, 
which running on softly, drowned (except to 
ears as near as hers) the tones of Arthur's 
voice. 

* Simply for this cause, namely, that I saw 
before me a man, scarcely past the prime of 
life, but who was nevertheless a martyr to 
that fell disease aptly called " aristocratic ; " 
inasmuch as it rarely affects those who aie ' 
compelled to use^ and therefore are not able 
to abtise^ the bodily and mental energies that 
God has given them. I saw that "puissant 
prince " wheeled into his gorgeous dining-hall 
by men of giant height (methinks there were 
four of those sons of Anak attendinof to the 
wants of us three, for I was the only guest), 
and then and there I pitied the owner of all 
that wasted wealth.* 

* But why wasted ? * 

* Because, as each huge serving^man pre- 

m3 
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sented upon lordly dish the delicate mess 
prepared at costly price, the rick man turned 
away his head, rejecting it in the impotence 
of despair. As for the Duchess, than whom 
I do not believe there breathes a woman with 
a kinder heart and better impulses, she looked 
at him with eyes brimming over with com- 
passion, and entreated of him to conrider 
whether there were nothing he could fancy, 
nothing that could tempt his dainty and 
fastidious appetite? 

* " Good God ! " cried the miserable 
man ; " what do you mean ? I could eat 
everything on the table; positively evert/' 
thing^ but what would be the consequence ? 
Why, I should have this confounded gout 
worse again to-morrow. What a bore life 
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* A sad case certainly,' said Alice, pityingly ; 
* but after all he was born to it.' 

* No, I deny that he was bom to it ; true, 
he was bom with the means of enjoying to 
the utmost the creature comforts about him 
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and around him ; but he was also born to the 
inheritance of duties, the conscientious ful- 
filment of which would have secured to him 
(in all probability) the continuance of those 
blessings. This poor Duke, with his " three 
places to keep up," might be a happier man 
now, if he had been more occupied about the 
comforts of others than busied with the con- 
sideration of his own enjoyments ; and it may 
be, that if the future of the poor upon his 
place had been a subject of solicitude to him 
here, his own future would be the better^ for 
it when his own place shall know him no more/ 
His tone was solemn, and Alice feeling 
half intimidated by the grave turn which the 
conversation had assumed, said hesitatingly : 

* You forget, I think, dear Mr. Brandreth, 
that it is the keeping up of these places 
which employs the poor, and enables them to 
provide for their otherwise starving families.' 

* There is a text for a sermon in your last 
words. Miss EUerton, although you know it 
not. — " Employs the poor! " forgive me, pray. 
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for echoing your words, and allow me to 
repeat to you some portion of a conversation 
which I held that day with the indigent Duke 
on this self^me subject. 

We were talking of the agricultural pros- 
pects of the country, and of the amount of 
wages paid in the several portions of it. The 
Duke averred that the labouring classes, his 
labourers, in short (and have you never re- 
marked that the employer invariably seems 
to consider himself as the benefactor of the 
man who gives him in exchange for silver 
the sweat of his brow and all his strength 
and health ?) The Duke then averred that 
the labourers on his estate were far too higlily 
remunerated, and were, in his opinion, grow- 
ing beyond themselves. I listened to his 
discourse admiringly ; for really to hear him, 
you might have imagined that they as well 
as he were wont to undergo the evils con- 
sequent on repletion, and were in the habit 
of sending the contents of their plate un- 
tasted away.' 
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* How foolish and how ignorant ! ' ex- 
claimed Alice. 

* True ; but in his excuse it may be urged, 
that he had been told so often, not only by his 
stewards and bailiffs, but by the collective 
opinions of the comfortable " well-off," that 
the receipt of two shillings or half-a-crown 
a day prevented a man's being " ill-off ; " that 
he admitted the statement as a fact, without 
questioning its accuracy. I hope I shook 
his faith in the fabulous qualities of those 
thirty pieces of copper.* I hope, too, that I 
did something towards persuading him that 
the bare means of existence are not quite so 
easily supplied as he imagined them to be, 
and that the daily requirements of six, eight, 
or perhaps ten human beings can hardly be 
adequately provided for by a sum which 
would do no more than suffice for the plainest 



* Wages which in olden times would have enabled a 
labourer to live comfortably ; but which, from the increased 
price in the necessaries of life, are now quite inefficient for 
his wants. 
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of bachelor breakfasts, ordered at the least 
extravagant club in London/ 

* Ah ! how true that is,* cried Alice ; * but 
tell me more, tell me how you conyinced 
him ; tell me what the Duke said.' 

* Not much,* continued Arthur, gratified by 
her eagerness ; * but I hoped from his manner 
that he was thinking over what I had said, 
and that was something in a man who, by 
the accidents of birth and fortune, had be- 
come encrusted with self-love, and individual 
though perhaps unconscious, Duke worship. 
It was something new to his Grace, to learn 
a little of the cost of those things which men 
and women must have or die ; and to do him 
justice, he listened both attentively and 
kindly. I put the number of a cottager's 
household at six, a small average ; do not you 
consider it to be so ? ' 

' Indeed I do — four children is considered 
to be a very small family ; in this part of the 
world at least.' 

' Small as you may think it, it was 8uffi« 
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cient for my purpose; and I then, having 
put the number of the mouths at a half- 
dozen, proceeded to enumerate in detail the 
various items required for the maintenance of 
the family in question. 

*Rent, two shillings per week; necessary 
food, seven shillings ; beer or tea, two shil- 
lings ; clothing — but here I was at fault, for 
my budget was growing too complicated, and 
the deficit too alarming! There remained 
just four shillings and sixpence a week for 
all remaining expenses. 

* Prodigious sum, indeed ! Was it on the 
luxuries of life, I asked, that such a large 
amount of superfluous . cash was to be ex- 
pended, or was it for the clothing that was to 
make the family — what the poor call decent f 
Why, I suggested, the very highlows in 
which the ill-fed labourer does your Grace's 
daily work, cost him a week's earnings ; and, 
Crod knows, they are soon worn through in 
the hard labour of his calling, — and then 
there is the fuel required to warm their ill- 
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clothed bones in winter, and to boil the 
water for the sloe-leaves and raisin-stalks 
that the poor call tea. Let us allow half-a^ 
crown for the fuel, little enough in cold and 
frosty weather — little enough when the wife 
is sick, and the baby is but one day old. 
And now, I asked of the poor Duke, as he 
reclined on his easy chair, and the '41 claret 
(fifteen shillings a bottle, if it was one) 
gleamed through the crystal jug, now what 
remains to clothe this wretched family ; and 
from what fund are gowns and petticoats, and 
shoes and stockings to be produced for the 
toiling, nursing mother, and for the growing, 
hungry children ? They cannot go about in 
rags like their fellows in the sister kingdom ; 
for public opinion, and their own lingering 
self-respect, is against such a proceeding. 
They would be looked upon at once (did they 
do so) as objects of the darkest suspicion ; 
and society, at the sight of their tattered 
garments, would immediately convict them 
of idleness, theft, and drunkenness ; while 
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their only fault might be — that heinous one 
—of being poor ! 

*No more work for the labouring man 
whose clothes are not whole and tidy — ^no 
more encouragement for the wife whose 
children play about in rags. Alas ! for the 
poor, whose wretchedness offends the delicate 
senses of the rich and prosperous ! ' 

Alice had left off plajing the pleasant low- 
toned chords, and her whole soul was in her 
eyes, when Brandreth s voice, sinking almost 
to a whisper, continued, after a pause, to 
impress the subject on her mind. 

* And can you wonder that the young man 
who enters upon life with good intentions, 
and who takes home to his cottage a wife, 
whose resolution to live honestly, soberly, 
and diligently are as determined as his own 
— can you wonder that even such a pair 
should fail under the pressure of events so 
urgent? For a while they may struggle 
against their fate ; and as long as the family 
is small they may manage to keep their 
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heads above water; but the increasing 
burthen will weigh them down at last ; and 
it is in this wise that so many sink, to rise in 
this world no more for ever.' 

*But what can be done?' asked Alice, 
sadly. *What can be done to remedy the 
evil ? I hear so much of " over-population," 
so much of the difl&culty of providing for the 
poor. The misery and want, too, are on so 
great a scale, that they seem almost too vast 
to grapple with.' 

* Vast, indeed ! ' said Arthur, * and there- 
fore is the need the greater that each man of 
power and might should put his shoulder to 
the wheel — ^working steadily and unshrink- 
ingly in the sure and certain hope that good 
will follow upon his efforts, and reward them 
with success. Would to Heaven that the 
pay of the labouring man were better suited 
to his wants, and often to his deserts. Would 
to Heaven that the question were not so 
much and so constantly, *^ For what can I 
get my work done ? '* as " How much is it my 
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duty, as a responsible Christian man, to pay 
for the doing of such work ? " ' 

'But how many there are,' said Alice, 
* who are glad to work for less than half-a- 
crown a day — ^glad of much less, indeed, when 
labour is scarce in the hard winter weather.* 

^ Glad ! my dear Miss Ellerton ; pardon 
me for saying that the word is ill-chosen. 
But even if the poor wretches be, as you say, 
^ ghdr what does the fact prove? and 
should it make us forget the Scripture truth, 
that the labourer is worthy of his hire? 
Believe me that we to whom much is given 
are gravely responsible, not only for the 
actual misery, but for the state of moral 
degradation into which the rapidly increasing 
population of our country is, in various 
degrees, so fearfully sinking. The absence 
of hofpe has the worst possible effect on 
the human mind, for those who have 
nothing to look forward to, even in this 
life, are indeed of all men the most 
miserable/ 
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*But what hope would you give them? 
Surely, if they could only have sufficient for 
their daily wants — ' 

* A great point would certainly be gained/ 
interrupted Arthur, too much engrossed by 
his subject to attend to the strict rules of 
colloquial etiquette, * but in my opinion 
much more than this is required. To be 
blessed in our own persons, and in those of our 
children after us, is the natural longing of 
the human heart ; one of the characteristics 
of our species, indeed, which raises us above 
the nature of the beasts that perish. Without 
hope for the future, and without the prospect 
of some ultimate advantage or social improve- 
ment in his condition, a human being must 
become lowered in mind, and crushed out of 
all healthfulness of feeling. If the spring, 
which ought to rise responsive in the human 
breast, be dried up, what is to support him 
through his trials and his labours ? and what 
is to keep him from wandering into crooked 
paths in search of poisonous wells, from which 
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to draw support and consolation? Believe 
me, that a man can give no better security 
for the honest discharge of his duty, than the 
hope of leaving an untarnished name to the 
children he has laboured for, 

^ Believe, too, that one of the most certain 
causes of his moral degradation is his con- 
viction, that though he rise ever so early, 
and take his rest ever so late — ^that though 
his scanty bread be always that of careful- 
ness — he can, at the very best of times, earn 
barely enough to keep the souls and bodies of 
his family together ; while as old age creeps 
on, and pinching penury increases with it— ► 
when the power, in short, to work fails 
him — what is it he sees by way of termi- 
nation to the prospect? What but the 
dreaded workhouse home — the hated Union ! 
The last sad refuge of the pauper, who could 
not lay by a something in the days of his 
strength, to support him when that strength 
at last fails him ! ' 

* And no better prospect for his children 
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after liim ! No wonder that he should be* 
come hard, and savage, and discontented ! ' 

* No wonder, indeed ! and what right have 
we to visit with unmitigated condemnation 
those faults and vices, to the committal of 
which the poor are so frequently driven by 
the selfishness of the rich? It cannot be 
doubted, that to devise and to carry into 
effect a perfect plan for the thorough and 
lasting improvement in the moral and phy* 
sical condition of the poor» is a task almost 
beyond the physical powers of a Hercules, 
the ingenious calculations of a Gladstone, 
and the large philanthropy of a Howard, 
even were such qualities to be found united 
in each individual of a conclave of earnest 
men sitting in committee to consider the 
subject ; but because the work is a difilcult 
one, should it be abandoned as impossible ? 
There is much to be done by individual 
exertion; and were each rich man to do 
something — each great or small landlord 
to make (what no one will do), namely, 
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some personal sacrifice of a luxury, or, what 
is still more difficult, of a display gratifying 
to his vanity — much (as I said before) might 
be done. Above all, let them live among 
the poor, and within the call of the poor. 
Let them take the work which God has 
given them to do inlo their own hands, and 
ovA of those of their hireling ministers. Let 
every encouragement be given to those who 
show a wish to reform; and let them be 
paid so well, that the idle and the vicious 
may be led to think it good policy to amend, 
and to endeavour to become better members 
of society. Let them break down the high 
and solid wall that has been built by reason 
of our aristocratic instincts, to defend our- 
selves from the possible incursions of the 
"lower orders;" and thus, by showing the 
real interest which we must learn to feel in 
the poor man's welfare, we may hope to do 
much towards raising the moral character of 
a class that is, I greatly fear, deteriorating 
day by day.' 
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^And a class, too, that includes such an 
enormous proportion of the population/ said 
Alice ; * human souls reckoned by millions." 

* Yes ; by millions, indeed ! Millions of 
souls, which, if there be truth in Scripture — 
nay, do not deem that simply a doubt — if 
there he truth in Scripture, we may believe 
are given as charges into the hands of the 
rich. Would it be no comfort, think you, 
to a man upon his deathbed to feel that he 
could say boldly to his God, "Of those 
whom Thou gavest me, have I lost none?** 
Would it be no satisfaction to the rich man, 
while he lies stretched upon the couch from 
which he is to rise no more, and while 
hastening to the grave where his heaped-up 
thousands can avail him nothing — would it 
then afford him no satisfaction to reflect that 
he had, by the sacrifice of some few luxuries, 
saved one soul from death, and thereby pos- 
sibly covered a multitude of sins? When 
I hear of a mighty man of gold — (Lord 
Bankerhead, for instance) — as a nobleman 
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of simple habits, who, though the possessor 
of untold millions, limits his expenditure to 
some twenty thousand pounds a year — I ask. 
What use does my Lord Bankerhead make 
of his superfluous cash? and the answer 
comes readily enough. To the columns of 
the "Times" I aln instructed to look; and 
there, surely enough, occasionally I find his 
Lordship's title, with donations of perhaps 
one hundred — fifty — thirty pounds (as the 
case may be) figuring after it. But what 
are those trifling sums compared with the 
millions which, I am told, are still at the 
disposal of this nobleman of simple tastes 
and charitable instincts ? The fact that such 
sums are in his cofiers, is, I fancy, as un- 
deniable as that, during the last year in 
London, no less than three hundred persons 
died from want of the common necessaries 
of life ! Died of starvation, in short. Not 
actually at the gate of Dives ; for we have a 
police, who do not suffer the eyes of Dives 
to be. shocked by the spectacle of the poor 

VOL. I. N 
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man's Bores ; but not far away, nevertheless — * 
near enough almost to have been heard—" 
near enough to have been succoured, if only 
a hand had been stretched out to save !' 

He paused for breath : for having spoken 
out of the fullness of his heart, the words 
had poured forth in a rapid stream. Women 
prefer a fact to an argument, and are better 
satisfied to draw their deductions from the 
former than to follow the latter through the 
devious paths of another^s brain ; and it was 
therefore by a recurrence to an assertion of 
Arthur's that touched upon experiences of 
her own, that Alice showed him she had 
listened to and agreed with him. 

* How painfully true,' she said, sadly, * is 
all you say ; and how few, how very few of 
us are capable of positive self-denial, for the 
sake of those who are in distress ! I have 
felt this often in my own case. I give my 
shillings and sixpences gladly when there 
are plenty of them in my purse ; but wheq 
it becomes a question as to who shall^ have 
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my solitary five-pound note — whether the 
wretched family who owe their rent and 
baker's bill, or the dressmaker who wears 
gold bracelets and keeps a ^^page"— >alas ! 
the mental struggle is often but of short 
duration; for the giving up of the new dress 
appears in the light of an impossibility, and 
the unhappy cottager is left unaided. It is 
very vncked — very cruel ; but I greatly fear 
that such instances are (as you say) &r too 
common.' 

She looked up to Arthur's face as she said 
those last words, and what was it that she 
saw there that sent the rich blood mantling 
over her cheek and brow? What was it 
that caused her girlish bosom to heave so 
visibly beneath the muslin by which it was 
shrouded ? Ask her ! She would strive in 
vain to answer you; but he is not so 
ignorant, for he is leaning over her more 
nearly now, and perhaps knows well that it 
was but another of Love s lessons in hypocrisy 
that taught her once more to let her fingers 

n2 
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wander over the ivory keys, while with every 
pulse throbbing she listened to his words. 

* And can you always answer your hearts 
questions as readily as those your conscience 
puts to you V 

He was close to her now, so close that his 
breath was felt upon her flushed cheek. She 
did not answer, but the mournful notes spoke 
for her, and he saw how the fingers trembled 
as they slowly drew out those friendly chords. 
There was a fierce battle in his heart; a 
battle which, like many a great one before it, 
might have ended differently but for the 
timely arrival of reinforcements. 

On the present occasion, the succour came 
in the person of the Rector, who, leaving his 
place at the vrindow, and tired, perhaps, of 
the conversation with his hostess, whom he 
always believed to be ' clothed with falsehood, 
as with a garment,' was seen slowly ap- 
proaching the pair, whose dialogue had as« 
sumed a character so interesting to them- 
selves. 
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Brandreih's eye was the first to perceive 
the advance of the friend whose interests (so 
his conscience whispered him) he had begun 
to undermine ; but the room was a long one, 
and he had time to say, after drawing him- 
self up with a hard-drawn breath : 

* Here comes a happy man ! What think 
you? Do truths profane, as well as those 
divine, come mended from his tongue? ' 

The remark and the question were utterly 
at variance with the character of the man ; 
but there are moments — ^and this was one of 
them — when the tongue is scarcely answer- 
able for the words it utters. Alice felt the 
incongruity and indiscretion of that eager 
whisper ; and, moreover, there was a lurking 
satire in Arthur's tone that pained her, both 
for Herbert and for herself; still, however, 
she was not angry, but only struck mute' 
vrith an agitation she could not understand ; 
and which, woman-like, she at once suc- 
ceeded in concealing. In a moment a com* 
parison was dravm in that young girl's mind 
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between the two men who loved her; and it 
was decided at once in favotir of the one to 
whom her faith had not been pledged, and to 
whom she owed no duty. It was, perhaps, 
scarcely fair to weigh their merits then, for 
after listening to the feverish breath of pas« 
sion, tame and uninteresting must have 
seemed the measured words dictated by a 
heart at ease ! 

Herbert usually spoke well, but rarely im- 
pulsively, and his habitual manner to Alice 
more nearly resembled that of a husband or 
brother, than the devoted attention usually 
paid by an affianced lover. Moreover, nature 
had not endowed him with the dangerous 
power of fascination, both of voice and eye, 
which she had lavished upon the man whom 
we hardly like to call his rival ; and so it 
was, that when leaning over the instrument, 
Francis Herbert made some commonplace 
remark upon the beauty of the night, Alice: 
listened as though she heard him not. 
Silence would at that moment have been 
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«08t welcome to her ; for, even as fairy 
lights send the panting traveller quickly 
home to dwell on the wonders he has seen, 
so would she rather than remain to smile at 
her loverV platitudes, have sought her cham- 
ber's solitnde^ and there have gazed in fancy 
on the new star which had arisen in the 
heaven of her life; ' 

For to Alice, who- had just caught her 
first glimpse of a hitherto uliimagined world, 
life did indeed appear to be a heaven of hap- 
piness and love ! It was hardly in the power 
of the man who possessed her sisterly affec- 
tion to deaden by his presence the glow 
which incipient passion was kindling in her 
fresh young heart; and when, soon after 
their voices mingled in the melody of song, 
Alice felt that there was more music for her 
ear in a few low-murnmred tones from 
Arthur's lips, than in the studied notes 
of Herbert's practised but unsuggestive 
voice. 

When the time for parting came, they — 
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the five who had spent that summer day tdi 
gether — stood grouped side by side upon the 
lawn, looking on the lovely, star-bespangled 

sky. 

. The moon was shining, not continuously, 

but at intervals, between the slowly passing 
clouds. On the white sun-dial slept the 
shadow of a tall, straight cypress tree ; while, 
within a stone's throw, the nightingale sang 
as though his little heart were in his throat, 
to the accompaniment of the gently rustling 
leaves as they were stirred by the soft sum- 
mer air. 

Arthur Brandreth, as he stood near Alice, 
murmured in his soft, rich barytone, the con- 
cluding words of the last song that she had 
sung to him : 

'Dream thou — and from thy sleep then wake to weep/ 

* Do you often sing those words ? * he whis- 
pered to her, * they are very beautiful ;' and 
then, encouraged by her silence, he repeated 
the first stanza of Shelley's exquisite * Muta- 
bility :' 
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' The flower that smileB to-day, 
To-morrow diea; 
All that we wish to stay 
Tempts and then flies. 
What is this world's delight ? 
Lightning that mocks the sight, 
Brief eyen as bright' 

* And see/ be added, pointing to a distant 
opening among the woods, *see, there is 
summer lightning now, &r in the distant west, 
come to illustrate the verse of the immortal 
poet. It is a thing I love to look upon among 
the many lovely ones that mock the sight.' 

*I enjoy far more watching the savage, 
forked flashes as they dart across the black- 
ened sky,' said Alice. 

* Of course you do,' said Arthur, playfully, 
* all women like excitement. It is a case of 
spasm verstis sense. But I must say "good 
night," for the air is growing chilly, and your 
scarf is but a poor protection from the cold ;' 
and as he spoke he closed the light garment 
over her throat, with almost a lover's care. 

Alice permitted the attention, for in truth 
she seemed as one powerless in his hands. 

n3 
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It was Love's own hour, and she sank for a 
brief space under its dominion. The pres- 
sure, strong yet gentle, of Brandreth s mus- 
cular hand did not (as he bade her 'fare- 
well '), remain unanswered ; nay, as to herself, 
in the silent watches of the . night she shyly 
owned — she even clung to his grasp when 
he would have withdrawn his ovm, and saw 
him go at last with an unconsentii^ heart. 

Contrasted with that lingering, passionate 
pressure came the slight touch, of Herbert's 
thin and meaningless fingers; and what 
wonder that their contact seemed cold and 
hard? What wonder that in defiance of 
eveiy efibrt to ' drive it from her memory, 
Arthur's image haunted her through the 
sleepless night, and was hovering near her 
pillow, when the sun awoke her from her late 
and troubled slumbers ? 

And here it is possible that many a com- 
mentator on female virtue will rise up against 
the hapless Alice, and condemn her, ' A 
forward, vicious-minded girl,' they will pro* 
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bably say, * who for a few ardent looks, and 
some sentimental words whispered in her ear 
by a good^ooking and unprincipfled man, 
allowed her affections to wander from the 
excellent clergyman whose wife she has pro- 
mised to be ! A yery shocking young woman^ 
indeed, and one whose example should be 
held up to general reprobation/ 

But is there nothing that (to these uncom* 
promising critics) can be urged in defence of 
the fickle, foolish girl ? Something, perhaps^ 
might be said, were it nothing better than the 
oft-repeated truism that human nature is 
human nature, and never more completely so 
than in a. young girl of eighteen. Then, too, 
it may be suggested that Alice was taken by 
surprise, and fell unawares into the snare. 
Had she indulged in the luxury of dangerous 
reveries— dangerous, because bringing with 
them the longing for the forbidden fruit — 
and had she striven to retain the remem- 
brance of Arthur's gaze, or repeated to her- 
self in solitude the words that he had whis- 
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pered, then would we give her up at once to 
the castigation of her virtuous sisters. But 
Alice did none of these things ; and, there- 
fore, let us hope that the Recording Angel 
will pass lightly over her momentary fault, 
and almost unconscious trespass. But for 
those who-whether from the paucity of 
temptation, the absence of opportunity, or 
from the blessing of a colder temperament — 
have never felt their hearts beat more wildly 
than decorum warrants, what is the most 
fitting duty ? Is it not to thank their God 
with meek reverence that their lives have 
been set in smoother places? And should 
they not, while flinging from their hands the 
accusing stones, build up in their hearts a 
monument, pure as unsullied marble, to those 
who, when they were tempted, have yet 
found a way to escape ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

' But alas I to make me 
The fixed figure for the Time of Scorn 
To point his slow, mmiOTing finger at.' 

S: 



When the sisters met on the following morn- 
ing, it was easy for Alice to see on Lady 
Thornleigh's care-worn face traces of the 
sleepless night that she had passed. The 
evening-light had been favourable to the con- 
cealment of her altered countenance ; but in 
broad day, and with the morning-sun shining 
on and revealing its secrets, that countenance 
told a tale which Alice shrank from reading. 
Her eyes were turned often and anxiously 
towards the door, and once she asked her 
sister if she had seen Philip, or knew in what 
direction he had turned his steps for his 
customary early walk. 
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^ The words were hardly uttered, when her 
husband hastily entered. He walked straight 
up to the speaker, and then, stopping short, 
looked steadily into her eyes. There was 

mischief and menace in his fixed gaze, 
and Lady Thomleigh turned pale beneath 
it. 

* You informed me that you walked to the 
South Lodge last night,' he said ; and his tone 
was not more reassuring than his manner. 

* I did,' she answered ; but the words were 
barely audible, and he turned from her in 
disgust. 

* I was a fool,' he said, * to look for truth ; 
but by , I loathe a lie like h — ! ' 

*0h, Philip, interposed Alice, *what shock- 
ing words ! ' 

^ Applied to a shocking thing ; but I beg 
your pardon for using them, and shall en- 
deavour to choose my expletives from a 
young lady's vocabulary. To begin then, was 
it nice of your sister to make use of that 
delicate little artifice last night ? and was it 
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dear of her to receive prfetty little notes, and 
to read tiiem by the river side? And by 
Heaven/ he continued, gradually lashing him* 
self into fury ; ^ it was an accursed thing to 
meet a man there at night, and make ' — but 
Alice's hand was on his lips, and her ears were 
not sullied by the coarse words so nearly 
spoken. 

The action seemed to sober him ; for he 
added more calmly, ^ Leave us,. Alice, this 
is no scene for you to witness. Nay,' he con- 
tinued, seeing that she hesitated to obey him ; 
*your curiosity will sooii be gratified, for 
your sister's shame must become a public 
scandal, now.' 

Lady Thornleigh almost shrieked : * Cruel ! 
most cruel,' she cried; *but do not leave me, 
Alice, I implore ; I entreat of you to remain/ 
And she clung convulsively to her sister's 
dress; so urgent was her appeal, and so 
manifest was her terror, that Philip could 
almost have pitied her, despite the bitter 
contempt that was apparent both in his voice 
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and countenance when he again addressed 
her. 

•Wretched, degraded woman,' he said; 

* you have mistaken your vocation strangely, 
for you have not the courage to stand forth 
and face the consequences of your vice. But 
you have nothing to fear from me,' he con- 
tinued, looking down upon her writhing form. 

* You do not imagine, I suppose, that I have 
lost my senses, and would lift my hand 
against a woman. Go, Alice ' — and this time 
she, fearing any longer to disobey him, crept 
from the room, and the trembling wife was 
left alone with her accuser. 

He drew a piece of paper from his breast- 
pocket, and held it open before her. 

' Do you recognize the writing? ' he asked. 

Silence ! but a silence that was more 
eloquent than words was her only answer. 

There were but a few lines traced on that 
condemning page ; but to Thomleigh's mind 
they had seemed conclusive. They were 
these: 
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*Meet me at the usual hour and at the 
usual place. If I do not find you under the 
Ume trees by the river side at nine^ I will wait 
for half-an-hour, and then conclude from your 
absence that the difficulties have been for the 
moment insuperable/ 

There was no signature affixed, and the 
half-sheet of paper on which the words were 
written, was. evidently the concluding portion 
of a letter, the remainder of which was pro- 
bably still within the envelope. 

This most terrible evidence had been found 
by Philip as he walked along the river side. 
The paper was wet with dew, and had been 
read by him with feelings that are more easily 
imagined than described. A few questions 
asked of, and answered by the grandmother 
of the sick child, convinced him that the 
story of the visit to the Lodge was a fabrica- 
tion; and furnished with these damning 
proofe (as he considered them) of his wife's 
guilt, he returned to the house, fraught with 
the direst projects of vengeance. 
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:* And pray, may I inquire,* he asked in a 
tone ominous from its enforced calmness, 
* whete the rest of this precious letter is 
to be found ? ' 

* It is destroyed — indeed it' is — ^but let not 
that convict me, for I am innocent ; I swear 
it before Go4:And,byall my hopes of mercy. 
It was money that the man required, money 
that I had not to give, and I wrote to tell 
him so/ ,; ; 

* And you expect me to believe this stdrjrT 
What a fool you must thitik me ! ' 

VOh] Philip, what caii, I say to convince 
you of my truth/ 

^ Nothing. I shall take my own coilrse* 
I shall find this man,, and kill him* as I would 
a dog. And aa for you—' 

But a sudden inspiration saved Gertrude 
from the sentence about to be pronounced 
upon her. . , 

* Stay,' she cried ; -I have not lost every- 
thing, for I have still a written evidence in 
my favour. Here is my answer. I was too 
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late last night, and the man liad gone ; but I 
wrote this on my return ; read it and believe 
me. 

He took an undirected enrelope from her 
shaking hands, and opening it, read as follows; 

* I am very sorry,— pray believe that I have 
done my best. I have left no means untried 
to obtain the money, and if I succeed later 
(as I hope to do), I will write to you as 
before/ 

This was all. It was lowering, and doubt- 
less mortifying to Philip's pride to think that 
such a missive should have been written by 
his wife to any man ; but the correspondence 
was certainly not that of lovers, mysterious 
and questionable as it certainly appeared. 
Philip returned the letter to Gertrude with- 
out a comment on its contents. 

* And now you will have the goodness to 
direct it,' he said quietly. 

But alas ! for the credit of that sex that 
includes more than half of the civilized world, 
the old French proverb that * Le renard est 
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hien ruse, mats la femme est plus rusee que le 
reruird^ is as true now as it was when, in the 
Garden of Eden, the brute creation was first 
made subject to man. Sir Philip Thomleigh 
perhaps fancied he had hit upon an ingenious 
device when, placing a pen between his wife's 
trembling fingers, he bade her write the name 
and address of the correspondent whose where- 
abouts it was her interest to conceal. lie 
did not reckon on the wondrous rapidity 
of invention, which, joined to extraordinary 
command over the countenance, are among 
the especial gifts of women; and so, little 
guessing that the direction which he had so 
carefully secured, contained not one single 
letter of the name and address of the man on 
whom he meant to heap such signal ven- 
geance, he put the note into his pocket-book, 
and left his unhappy wife to her reflections. 
It is almost needless to say that the writer 
of the obnoxious letter, found by the river's 
bank, was not on that occasion discovered 
by the deceived and indignant husband. 
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diligently as he was sought for by the 
latter. 

In process of time the storm blew over, and 
this painful episode in the life of Lady Thom- 
leigh seemed to be forgotten by all but her. 
There were the children's interests to be 
considered, and the mmae at least of their 
mother to be guarded from reproach. More- 
over, Philip was one who loved a peaceful 
life, and he therefore endeavoured to per- 
suade himself that his wife was imprudent 
merely — thoughtless perhaps, anything rather 
than guilty. Gertrude had not (after awhile) 
found much difficulty in convincing him that 
the man (at whose disappearance she affected 
much surprise) was a needy adventurer, to 
whom the relation whose home she had 
once shared abroad, had promised money 
in her name. 

Her relation was, she said, in his power ; 
had sworn her to secresy — and how, she 
asked, could she betray the secrets of the 
friend who had trusted her ? A thousand times 
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rather would she take upon herself unmerited 
blame than be guilty of a deed so base. 

By these and similar allusions she con- 
trived to wrap the whole transaction in a 
shroud of mystery impenetrable to those 
about her, but While thus employed she grew 
very cautious, and as her caution increased so 
also did the pallor of her cheek and the ema- 
ciation of her now attenuated form. It was 
only Alice who guessed how much she suffered 
-T-only Alice who marked her silent tear3, 
and suspected the hoUowness of her forced 
smiles. Often did the girl implore her sister 
to pour her sorrows into her loving heart, that 
so they might share the burthen of them to- 
gether : but Gertrude would only shake her 
head, and say mournfully : 

^ Do not ask me, darling. I have promised 
and vowed, and I must keep my word : be- 
sides, it is too late for frankness now ; there 
was a time when— but why should I say this 
to you, dearest? The day will come, — ^but 
I shall be in my quiet grave then, when you 
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will know the truth ; and will confess that I 
have been more sinned against than sinning, 
that I have been weak rather than wicked. 
But I have one comfort, and that is, that 
your love will never fail me, for you know 
that I may claim that love, and that I could 
not lie down to sleep, praying, longing for the 
death that will not come, were my conscience 
burthened with the guilt of having betrayed my 
husband. Alice, tell me that you believe me/ 

And the trusting girl, with a broken voice, 
would give her the one comfort that she 
craved, and their tears mingling together were 
divested of half their bitterness. 

And thus between three and four years 
passed over their heads, — ^years during which 
but two circumstances occurred to greatly in- 
crease the painful curiosity felt by Alice on 
her sister's account. Of these two events 
(which, though small in themselves, perplexed 
her greatly), the first took place about a year 
after the scene that has been just narrated. 

Lady Thornleigh was absent from home, 
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having gone on a visit to her mother at Main, 
waring Hall, and Alice vs^as alone in the 
drawing-room at the Abbey ; in that pretty 
cheerful room, with its French windows, 
through which but a short twelvemonth 
before she and one who was now far away 
had wandered forth on a lonely summer night 
to gaze upon its beauties. She was occupied 
according to her wont, for idleness was not 
in her nature, and her task was now to fill 
the flower vases with fresh blossoms in honour 
of her sister's expected return. 

Suddenly she ceased from her occupation, 
and the flower she held fell from her fingers 
to the ground. 

What was it that made her turn her head so 
quickly, and glare with such wide open eyes 
upon the window? What but a sound so 
harsh and unnatural, that it made her very 
blood run cold within her veins ! What but 
a sight that while it filled her with horror and 
disgust, yet kept her eyes riveted upon it 
y^iih a kind of terrible fascination* From a 
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thing in human shape that cry had come which 
seemed so little human ! and as Alice, with 
feet that seemed riveted to the ground, faced 
the window where it stood, it stared and jib- 
bered at her! The vision passed away as 
suddenly as it had come, and then the poor 
child breathed again; but her nerves were 
shaken and her loneliness appalled her. Again 
and again there rose before her in imagina- 
tion that hideous face, thick-lipped and blear- 
eyed, with its idiot laugh and guttural cry. 
The age of the unhappy being was difficult to 
guess at accurately, but he was young ; pos- 
sibly not more than twelve years of age, but 
short and obese in person, and altogether 
of so pitiable an aspect, that Alice, as she 
thought upon him, blamed herself for the 
horror she had felt. 

The trembling girl was but just beginning 
to recover from the shock she had experienced, 
when Lady Thomleigh (without any previous 
warning of her approach) glided softly into 
the room. 

VOL. I. o 
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Very pale she was, that cold and meagre 
woman — so pale, indeed, and ghastly, that 
but for the red spot upon one clay-white 
cheek, she might have passed for a walking 
corpse. 

* Good Heavens ! Gertrude, what has 
happened ? You are ill,' cried Alice, so 
alarmed at her sister s looks that she at once 
forgot her own perturbation. 

* Not ill, only cold,' and she sat down, 
shivering. 

* Cold ! This oppressive summer day. Ger- 
trude, it must, I fear, be the chill of coming 

illness.' 

Instead of replying, the miserable woman 

looked up in the girl's face with a faint, 

quivering smile, that pained her to the heart. 

' Oh ! what can I do,' she cried, in increased 
alarm. * Shall I send for Philip? Shall I 
seek for help?' 

^It is needless; I shall be better soon. It 
is but a chill;' and she pressed the gentle 
hand that held her ovm to her cold' lips and 
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burning brow. At last, tears came, and then, 
and not till then, did she speak coherently 
and calmly. 

A day elapsed ere Alice, for her sister's 
nerves were weak, ventured to make allusion 
to the frightful visitant who had troubled 
her in her solitude. She did not spare him 
in her description, for woman-like she (though 
almost unwittingly) exaggerated the feeling 
of repulsion and disgust that had oppressed 
her at the sight of the idiot boy. 

As she spoke, Gertrude listened at first 
with an eagerness almost disproportioned to 
the subject; but as she proceeded in her 
portraiture of the miserable object, the nar- 
rator was surprised to see large tears gather- 
ing in her sister's eyes, and rolling slowly 
down her wasted cheeks. 

She did not speak till the description of 
the aflSicted being was ended ; but then she 
sighed heavily, and in a low and smothered 
voice, said : 

* May God pity him ! ' 

o 2 
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Once more during her staj at Thomleigb 
did Alice's eyes rest upon tliat hapless boy, 
but he was older then, with a face still more 
bloated and repulsive, and a form more spread 
and muscular. It was in her walk she passed 
him, but he saw her not, as, with shaking, 
feeble knees she kept behind the trees to 
watch him where he went. She did not 
linger long, for advancing stealthily towards 
the idiot among the low brushwood, she 
perceived the figure of a woman, and that 
woman (almost impossible, as it seemed) was 
Gertrude. 

During the years that Alice passed in joy 
and in sorrow, in doubt and sometimes in 
hope, at Thomleigh Abbey, Francis Herbert 
had repeatedly urged his suit, and pressed 
her to become his wife. It was not only 
that in his lonely home he longed for her 
companionship, but that, having, as has been 
said, but a poor opinion of the elder sister, 
he was anxious to remove his betrothed from 
her influence and example. Herbert had (as 
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has been shown) but little toleration for the 
weaknesses of others ; and having begun by 
deciding that Lady Thomleigh was a flirting 
wife, of the giddiest and most frivolous de- 
scription, he* had ended by holding her up as 
a warning to Alice, and as a melancholy 
example of the ultimate condition of women 
who indulge in vanities and follies. He had 
no mercy on, and he professed no feeling for, 
the worn and ailing being, whose maladies 
were (he was convinced) as much the offspring 
of her own imagination as the result of her 
selfish and morbid craving after excite- 
ment. 

But reason with and entreat her as he 
would, his promised bride could not be in- 
duced to desert her sister. While Gertrude 
was ill and unhappy her place was, she 
maintained, at the joyless woman's side ; and 
much as she respected Herbert's opinion, and 
grieved as she was to pain him, he foiled in 
turning her from her purpose. 

Meanwhile, the children had become an 
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increasing source of interest to their parents. 
Little Edgar, who was now nine years old, 
was sometimes indulged in the happy privilege 
of riding on his Shetland pony by the side 
of his father as he went to cover, for he was 
an important item in the family, was that 
small heir to its title and estates. 

But it was his daughter, his little Marie, 
who was nearest to Sir Philip's heart. The 
last kiss was for her, and the first morning 
smile was sacred to the child, whose sunny 
curls were so often pressed in childish tender- 
ness against her father's breast. 

But as the children grew in grace and 
beauty, so also grew and spread the little 
cloud, at first no bigger than a man's hand, 
that was darkening the sky above their heads. 
The storm was long gathering, but it broke 
at last; and the thunderbolt descended on 
the house. 

There was no Arthur now, to counteract 
by his genial presence and by the exposition 
of his expanded views, the influence which 
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Herbert, with his stem and somewhat nar- 
row-minded ideas of our reciprocal duties, 
was beginning to exercise over Thomleigh's 
mind and actions. 

Arthur's place had long been empty — 
empty since the day when his conscience 
whispered to him that he had come too near 
to his friend's affianced bride. 

A note, friendly but nothing more, had 
one day reached the Abbey, and in it the 
writer bade the family a long farewell. He 
was going abroad, he wrote— his only sister 
was ill — dying, indeed, he feared, and had 
entreated him to come to her. He concluded 
with kindly wishes for the happiness of a11> 
but made no especial allusion to Alice. The 
letter was addressed to Lady Thornleigh, by 
whom it was read aloud, and then its con- 
tents, having been duly commented on, were, 
except by one of the party, forgotten. 

It was long ere Alice could quite draw the 
veil of forgetfulness across the image of the 
man whom, in her inmost heart, she almost re- 
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proached as having deserted her. And then, 
during the sunny summer, sa many things 
recalled him to her memory. The scent of 
the honeysuckle, so sweet after the close of 
night, the song of the birds, and all the 
busy voices of the season reminded her 
eloquently of Arthur. But after a while, 
pride stepped forward and told her she must 
forget him. At first it was a whisper only, 
and scarcely heard ; for his voice and touch 
were still fresh within her recollection. But 
as the weeks and months wore on, the picture 
faded, and other images filled up the place 
where his had been. 

It is a fact that a woman does not readily 
pardon the voluntary absence which she 
considers as in some sort a slight to her 
personal charms; nor is the virtue of self- 
command, when exemplified by a lover's ab- 
staining from her society, ever properly 
appreciated by her over whose safety she is 
watching. 

But there came a time of great sorrow and 
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heavy trial ; and then Alice's thoughts almost 
involuntarily returned towards her nearly 
forgotten friend— that friend who seemed to 
her in absence as the only one able to afford 
either consolation or assistance. 
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CHAPTER XL 

* In dubiis beDigniora semper sunt prseferenda.' 

Jus Antiq. 

The season was winter, but winter in its 
mildest form, and wearing its most benignant 
aspect. In the 'open weather' of that 
frostless January, spring-flowers began to 
peep out upon the beds, and buds to swell 
upon the boughs, while the poor rejoiced in 
a season that allowed them to work, and the 
rich in one that did not materially interfere 
with their enjoyments. 

It was a hunting morning; and as the 
* meet ' was a distant one, Philip mounted his 
hack early, to ride to cover. Alice was 
watching his departure, and waving a salu- 
tation to him from the open vrindow of her 
dressing-room. He looked up, and after 
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returning her silent greeting with a gay 
smile» put spurs to his horse, and rode briskly 
away. 

The anxious girl sighed as she closed the 
casement. 

* Oh/ thought she, while recalling the ex- 
pression of his kind, handsome face, * How 
happy they might still be, if only — ' 

But we must leave the dreamer to her own 
wistful fancies, and follow Thornleigh on his 
way (or rather, it should be said, on his 
return^ for it is with that we have to do. 

Late in the afternoon, two men, both in 
hunting costume, * might have been seen 
slowly approaching a little inn, that, standing 
at a short distance from the high-road, was 
about seven miles from the Abbey. Of those 
men one, the elder of the two, was on horse- 
back, and the other on foot, leading a lame 
and jaded horse. 

* What a bore,' said the pedestrian, whose 
name was Owen, 'what a bore to have to 
wait while that confounded smith puts the 
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The object of their curiosity was a youth 
who might be about seventeen years of age, 
but he was so singularly and disproportion- 
ably shaped, and what was seen of his face 
(for it was half concealed by a * comforter/ 
and a bandage passed under his chin) was so 
little indicative of his time of life, that any 
conjectures as to his age were likely to be 
considerably removed from the truth. He 
was seated in that badge of respectability 
called a ^ gig,' and was, in a somewhat animal 
&shion (for he was tearing the food asunder 
with his teeth, and gorging himself with it 
greedily), eating his afternoon meal, to his 
own great apparent satisfaction. 

* How revolting ! ' said Owen, with dis- 
gust. 

* Poor devil,' whispered Philip, compassion- 
ately, *he is an idiot — come away. Don't 
stare at him.' 

* I'm looking at the horse,' said Jack, who 
felt rather ashamed of the curiosity he had 
manifested, * a strong, good-shaped brute, the 
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one in harness I mean^ not the beast who's 
having his feed.' 

Thornleigh was by this time in the house. 

* Beg your pardon, Sir Philip,' feaid the inn- 
keeper, both respectfully and regretfully, as 
the former was striding rapidly forwards 
towards the only sitting-room of which his 
house could boast, and which 'looked out' 
(as the saying is) on the small garden at the 
back ; * beg your pardon, Sir Philip, but I'm 
afraid it's out of the question your going in 
there : there's a lady and a gentleman 
within, as was very particular not to be 
disturbed.' 

* What a nuisance ! ' exclaimed Jack. 
'Not at all, this room is quite large 

enough to kick your heels in, and I have 
a note to write which I had forgotten ; ' and 
calling for pen and paper, Philip M^as soon 
absorbed in his occupation. 

Meanwhile there remained for the im- 
patient Owen no better resource than that 
pf staring out upon the inn yard, and list- 
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lessly watching the proceedings of the ostler 
and stable boys. Not long, however, had he 
to wait for an * event,' for before ten minutes 
had elapsed, Philip was aroused by an ex- 
clamation of — 

* There he goes ! the fellow that was in the 
room. He isn't a gentleman though, I should 
say ; a kind of heavy-swell, commercial gent. 
And, by Jove! he's going away in the gig 
with the idiot. Nice boy that would be in 
buttons, or in a neat livery and buckskins. 
What fun ! ' 

But Thomleigh was too much occupied to 
listen to his chatter ; and it was not till the 
'fast' young guardsman followed up his 
information with the more interesting re- 
mark that *the female party was turning 
out,' and that *by the powers' she was a 
* stunner,' that he left his employment, and 
joined his friend Jack at the window. Par 
out of the open casement were stretched the 
head and shoulders of the now fully aroused 
young man, as he leant forward to obtain a 
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better view of the lady's retreating figure. 
Of her face he could discern nothing, as the 
very thickest of veils hid every feature from 
his sight ; but of little avail was that attempt 
at concealment, in so far as regarded one of 
those who stood there watching her; for 
Philip Thornleigh had at once recognized the 
woman as his wife ! Figure, dress, and walk 
were alike unmistakable, for ail were pe- 
culiar, and all were familiar to him as his 
own name. Then suspicion darkened into 
conviction, and then there broke from be- 
tween his set teeth as heavy a curse as has 
ever burst from the lips of mortal man ! 

Owen looked up in his face wonderingly, 
and would have spoken, but that a hand was 
laid heavily on his shoulder, and the fingera 
dug so deep into his muscles that he shrank 
back in pain and anger. In another minute 
he was alone, and listening to the hoofs of 
Philip's horse, as they thundered along his 
homeward road. 

*What a bore,' soliloquized the guards- 
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man/ as the ostler, after a touch of his cap, 
suggested for his consideration that Sir 
Philip, having ridden away in a hurry-like, 
had omitted the customary remuneration for 
his services. * What a deuce of a bore, and 
I hate riding alone too ; ' but nevertheless he 
generously threvr a sixpence at the mans 
uncurrycombed head, and then rode away at 
a moderate pace in the direction of the 
Abbey. 

This history is at present a retrospective 
one, and for that reason, but not for that 
alone, it shall be left to the imagination of 
the reader to picture forth the scenes that 
were enacted on the return of Sir Philip 
Thomleigh to his home. It will excite no 
surprise that he was alike deaf to his wife's 
agonized assurances of her innocence, and to 
Alice's prayers to him for mercy. In vain 
did friends, kind and zealous, interfere in the 
behalf of the woman against whom they 
could not deny that appearances were strongly 
arrayed. In vain did Alice (and those who 
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knew, through her means, some of the 
singular circumstances connected with the 
affiiir) relate those circumstances to the in- 
exorable husband ; dwelling strongly on the 
appearance amongst them of the idiot boy, in 
proof that some strange, and yet to be dis- 
covered mystery of crime, lay beneath the 
apparent (but as yet unproved) guilt of the 
miserable wife. All was against her. Pre- 
suming on the lengthened absence of her 
husband, she had made and kept an assigna- 
tion with a man who was a stranger to him ; 
one also to whose whereabouts she refused 
to give a clue : and these things being so, no 
asseverations of hers could weigh against the 
deed that she had done. 

Very terrible were the hours spent by that 
distracted household during the night that 
followed on that dread discovery. The little 
children in their beds slept peaceably, un- 
conscious of the raging storm; but in his 
chamber, lashed into a fury almost too great 
for words, the wretched father raved on in 
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his wratby while Gertrade knelt in silent 
despair beside her sleeping children ; and 
Alice, now bending over her in a vain at- 
tempt at consolation, and now venturing 
into Thornleigh's presence with a faint but 
ever recurring hope that he might be in- 
duced to stay his hand, was as a ministering 
angel in the house. 

And during those sad hours, the prepara- 
tions for departure were (by Philip's order) 
being rapidly, but surely, made. Among the 
first of his frantic acts had been that of 
searching among his wife's letters and papers 
for written evidences of her guilt ; but these 
he failed to obtain: nor was there much 
among those hoarded relics to throw a light 
on the dark mystery of the transaction ; but 
there was that which touched poor Philip 
more sorely still, and filled his bitter cup to 
overflowing. There was a handwriting that 
he well remembered ; one that, though seen 
before but once, was too peculiar to be mis- 
taken ; and in that writing was many a scrap 
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of paper found by him among Gertrude's 
letters ; and, alas ! for what remained to him 
of happiness, there were dates which proved 
that her intimacy with the writer had existed 
before his own ill-fated marriage ! 

Yes — all hopes of home felicity did indeed 
seem over for the injured husband ; nor could 
the joy of a father in the children that his 
wife had given him be any longer his. C!old 
as a stone grew his heart, as he thought on 
the shame that she had brought upon him ; 
and when he remembered the children that 
he had loved, doubt and suspicion hardened 
him even against those innocent ones ! 

At last the day dawned that succeeded to 
that night of wretchedness ; and by the first 
light of a pale winter's sun, Gertrude and all 
that she dared to call her own, looked their 
last upon the well-loved walls of Thomleigh 
Abbey. Edgar and the little Marie were 
led, cold, weeping, and bewildered, to the 
(Carriage which was to convey them from the 
home they loved ; and when the sound of the 
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wheels died away, and Philip realized that in 
that home no merry childish voices would 
ring again through the echoing passages, and 
no pleasant woman's greeting would gladden 
him on his return, or bid him the cheerful 
*good morrow' that he loved to hear, then 
he felt desolate indeed ! 

Very shamed, and very * awkward,' did that 
proud man feel, when, seated at his solitary 
meal, he longed to bid the busy servants leave 
him to himself, nor harass him longer with 
their customary attentions. But he dared 
not do it — a very slave was he (as, indeed, 
we all are) to the opinions even of the 
* lowest ;' and'so the daily routine of service 
went its course : nor was it till the door had 
closed upon the last retreating footstep that 
the solitary man (bowing his head upon his 
folded arms) gave way to his deep emotion. 
Tnily lonely indeed he was, as he stood 
there on his deserted hearth, and mused on 
the mournful traces of that devastating tem« 
pest: for though the violence of the storm 
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had passed away, the iron of the fallen 
thunderbolt had entered into his soul. 

For awhile he shut himself up in total 
seclusion ; feeling no wish for sympathy, and 
shrinking with the sensitiveness of a proud 
nature from the sight either of friends or 
acquaintances: but Herbert at length (by 
persevering efforts) succeeded in breaking 
through a barrier which at first seemed in- 
surmountable ; and when once he had esta- 
blished himself as an admitted guest, his 
visits were long and frequent. But neither 
in his capacity of friend or minister would 
Philip allow him to handle the subject of his 
great shame and dire bereavement. He gave 
no ear to his counsels, and would have none 
of his reproof; for the wound from which he 
sufiered was still a recent one, and required 
to be touched with a hand far more gentle 
than that of the stem and unsympathizing 
practitioner, who stood, with probe and 
scalpel, ready for his work. There is a 
species of mental chloroform, which some 
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men and many women do not (when neces- 
sity bids them search to the quick the deep 
wounds of the heart) disdain to make use 
of; but of such merciful dealers with human 
sorrows, Francis Herbert was not one: and 
feeling this, Philip, though he tolerated his 
presence, refused to admit him to his con- 
fidence. 

Meanwhile, the exiled ones, with the little 
children, went out into the desert; for a 
desert did the world indeed seem to those 
hopeless, frightened women. It was to the 
Continent they bent their steps ; nor did they 
pause, till in the little-known wilds of Lower 
Brittany they found a humble and obscure 
retreat. Far removed from town, or even 
village, was the tiny chateau (buried among 
trees) to which Gertrude and her hapless 
family betook themselves as a hiding-place. 
They -had few neighbours in that quiet soli- 
tude, and no busy, curious fellow-countrymen 
to pry into their conduct, or into the causes 
of their banishment from England ; for ba- 
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hishment it must have seemed to all who, 
witnessing the smallness of their new domi- 
cile, could contrast it and its scanty comforts 
with the appearance and manner of the 
women by whom that poor abode was 
tenanted. 

Alice had written to the Rector imme- 
diately on their installation in their new 
home. He had requested her to correspond 
with him, and she had at once consented — 
glad, indeed, to have such a means of com** 
munication with Thornleigh, and all its 
interests open to her; but she had not ex- 
pected a very prompt reply to her letter 
from one who generally manifested so little 
empressement in her service, and still less was 
she prepared to find that her communication 
was answered by Herbert, not by writing, 
but in person. She was alone in the house 
(for Gertrude had taken out the little ones 
for their morning exercise), when a step upon 
the brick floor of the small entrance hall 
(a masculine step, and therefore an un- 
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wonted one) induced her to open the door of 
the room in which she sat, and to ascertain 
who was the intruder. And to her delight 
she saw that it was Francis; it was their 
friend — it was the good and religious Rector, 
who, with * English Clergyman ' written so 
unmistakably on the spotless white of his 
muslin cravat, and on every seam of his 
severely clerical garments, had come among 
those half-savage Papists to succour and 
support his former friends! There was a 
rush of joy to the girl's heart, and a cry of 
welcome burst from her lips, as he took her 
in his arms. 

'Thank God!* she exclaimed; and then, 
* Oh, Francis ! we have been so very mise- 
rabFe!' 

Herbert kissed away the tears from the 
fair face that lay on his shoulder, for his 
heart was touched ; and, rigid disciplinarian 
as he was, he could not but be struck by the 
barrenness and discomfort of that poor 
abode as compared with the luxurious sur- 
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Foundings of the home that had once been 
hers. 

'How wretched !' he murmured; 'what a 
place for you to live in ! ' 

'Ah! do not think of that/ she said, in 
answer to his pitying remark, ' you know 1 
never was a slave to creature comforts ; and 
I have so much to do, and active employ- 
ment is always good for us ! You • will 
say — I am sure you will, dear Francis — that 
I am the very usefullest of useful little 
women ; and you have so often, in happier 
times, told me that I must be busy — ^have 
you not^ 

Words were not needed for an answer, as 
he kissed her again, more fondly even than 
before. 

'But it is of poor Gertrude I think so 
much,' continued Alice ; but here the Rector 
drew away a little, as though the topic she 
had chosen were less pleasant to him than 
had been the preceding one. 

'Of poor Gertrude, who really does no- 
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thing but grieve and weep. For hours she 
sits silently brooding over her disgrace and 
misery, and she is wasted to a very shadow ! 
You will pity her — I am sure you will — 
when you see her poor changed face/ And 
the girl's tears broke out afresh. 

' I should certainly feel for her the com- 
passion which all must, I trust, entertain for 
a woman who is expiating her offences in 
sackcloth and ashes. Lady Thornleigh is at 
this moment passing over the Bridge of Sighs 
that leads over a gulf of sin and mercy to a 
heavenly resting-place. At least,' he added, 
feeling that he had perhaps been too sanguine 
in his anticipations regarding poor Gertrude's 
future ; ' at least, we have reason to hope so. 
But I must urge upon you, dear Alice, that 
it is only by long and sincere repeptance, 
and by the living for a lengthened period 
of a blameless life— it is only aft^r bitter 
humiliation and much tribulation, that such 
sinners can hope for peace. But your sister 
has not even acknowledged her sin; your 
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sister has not humbled herself, either before 
men or before God. It may be, and gladly 
would I hail such a proof of returning virtue ; 
it may be, that to me, as her appointed minis- 
ter, she will make confession of her errors. 
To me alone could she confide her secret; 
for she would not surely venture to sully 
your pure ears with any mention of her sin.' 

* But what would you that my sister 
should confess to you? The secrets of 
another? The secret she has sworn to guard ? 
For / believe my sister, Mr. Herbert, I 
believe that she is innocent, and that she is 
so, I will, with my feeble voice, proclaim.' 

There were no tears now, but, instead, 
a look of calm and quiet determination, that 
should have enlightened her auditor as to 
the character with which he had to deal. 

* Feeble, indeed,* he repeated, waving his 
hand impatiently. * For you would but 
make shipwreck of your own faith, should 
you remain with this unhappy woman, and 
in your endeavour to save her, you would 
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be dra^n into the vortex from which you 
had vainly hoped to rescue her ! Alice, 
dearest, listen to me,' he continued, in a 
gentler tone. 'I have come a long and 
weary way to find you, in the hope, the 
earnest, anxious hope that you will return 
with me — ^return as my wife, to bless the 
home which I shall endeavour to make 
happy for you.' 

* I have told you, and I repeat it now, that 
while Gertrude is in sorrow I will cling to her ; 
and that where she is, there will I be also.' 

' But your sister will not be alone.' 

* Alone !' echoed Alice, with a bitter laugh, 
as she glanced round the bare white walls. 
* Alone and broken-hearted! Truly yours 
is a comfortable creed, if to leave her thus 
you deem would be a duty.' 

The tone of her voice affronted Herbert, 
who, though he would not have owned the 
hard impeachment, was growing angry. He 
had undertaken a tedious journey ; and ge- 
nerously overlooking Alice's fellowship with 
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the unfruitful works of darkness, now brought 
to light, had been willing to accept of her 
as his wife. He had expected, therefore, to 
meet with gratitude for the sacrifice he told 
himself he was making, and was disap- 
pointed. 

• Since such is your resolution,' he said 
coldly, * there is, I imagine, nothing to be 
gained by a lengthened discussion of the 
subject; and it would be, perhaps, as well 
that I should bid you farewell.' 

Alice could not hear those words un- 
moved. In a moment her anger was soft- 
ened by the memory of his many excellent 
qualities; of the old affection she had felt 
for him ; and of his kindness in coming so 
far to seek them; besides they were so 
very desolate, so utterly friendless; andj 
therefore, with faltering accents she said : 

* You must not leave us in anger, Francis ; 
Gertrude will be so hurt and mortified; I 
wish she were at home; you could not be 
hard upon her then. Only wait.' 
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He saw his advantage, and pursued it 
rashly and fatally. 

^ Alice,' he said, while he stood before 
her as if in judgment, ' I have loved you 
dearly, so dearly, that you have often seemed 
a stumbling-block in my path of duty. I 
have striven so against my love, that the 
striving has become a habit with me, and I 
have now wrestled with the angry feeling 
which many a better man might feel at 
seeing an erring sister preferred before his 
unchanged affection ; and I am able to pro- 
pose an alternative.' 

' Let me hear it,' said Alice, seeing that 
he hesitated. 

'The alternative of sharing your sister's 
home, and, alas ! her deep disgrace, or of 
nevei' sharing that of the man whose love you 
have trifled with. My wife, and the mother 
of my children must not be pointed at as — ' 

' Enough,' interrupted Alice, proudly, pale 
with anger, for now she marvelled that she 
had ever lo\ed him. * If this be yofwr 
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I charity, it is, indeed, time that we shoald 

^ part. Mine teaches me not only to hope, 

but to believe all things ; and by the bless- 
ing of God, may we be enabled also to 

> endure all things. Farewell ! In this life 

it is not likely that we shall meet agam; 
but in your dealings with your fellow-men, 
and in the judgment of your God, may 
you never need the mercy that you have 
denied to us.' 

Herbert was not one to sue for a recon- 
ciliation, and so the tie between them 
was broken ; but when the Rector returned 
to his duties at Thornleigh he felt the 
severing of that tie more severely than he 
cared to own; and his asceticism, strength- 
ened by self-reproach (although he knew it 
not), grew from that hour sterner even than 
of yore. 

END OP VOL I. 
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